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Make Competition The Life, 


Not Death, 


UNITED STATES PRINCIPLES IN EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered before the National Foreign Trade Council, New Y ork City, November 16, 1959 


HAT “competition is the life of trade” is a saying that 

has stood the test of time. Today, we face a test no 

society has ever fully met: how to make competition the 
life, not death, of nations. 

The problem is urgent as never before because of two facts. 
One is a revolutionary movement based on great and growing 
power, which seeks to polarize all international competition 
around social survival. The other is that, hanging over this 
conflict, are the means of vast destruction. 

How can we meet such competition, yet keep it safely back 
from the abyss of universal ruin? I will take the second point 
first. ' 

The paramount question facing our world today is how 
the great rivalry between political systems can work itself out 
in the course of history without exploding into thermonuclear 
war. 

Such an explosion has been uncomfortably close more than 
once in recent years, most lately over Berlin. Last summer, it 
became clear that the Soviet Union, despite its protests to the 
contrary, was still engaging in duress in an effort to bring 
West Berlin under its influence. 

Then, President Eisenhower, concluding that the outlook 
for peace was darkening, determined to turn the course of 
history away from war and toward a lasting peace. He began 
by inviting Chairman Khrushchev to visit our country. You 
know of the meetings to follow. What do all these mean? 

So far, the element of duress over Berlin has been sub- 
merged; but otherwise, there were few tangible results of the 
Khrushchev visit, nor were such to be expected. Indeed, it may 


be better so, for early successes tend to breed self-deceptive 
euphoria. 

The real meaning of the series of high-level meetings is that 
a mew process of communication may be developing through 
them. I say “may” because only time can tell whether we shall 
have learned to talk somewhat less at cross-purposes than in 
the past, and with better understanding of opposing points of 
view. 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that we need to develop a common 
language, despite the ideological conflict to which he stanchly 
adheres. Many will find this hard to believe after the years of 
baffling double-talk. Yet I believe that on certain fundamentals 
we can find a common language because we have a common 
interest. 

That interest lies simply in the basic will to survive, shared 
by free men and Communists alike. I think the Soviet leader- 
ship is reaching a conclusion similar to our own—that unless 
the course of events is changed and changed soon, both sides 
face unacceptable risks of general nuclear war, which would 
approximate mutual suicide. 

Thus, the one area in which a common language has best 
chance to grow is that of ground rules for the great competition 
which dominates our time—some “rules of the game”—to keep 
it within bounds set by the conditions of co-survival. 

Such rules must be devised to temper acute political prob- 
lems which cannot now be fully solved, and to bring under 
control the spiraling arms race which those problems goad 
onward. That is the main task for the negotiations that lie in 
the months and perhaps years ahead. 
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CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


There are other areas in which a common language can 
take root, thereby mitigating to some extent the underlying 
conflict. Shared interests in the arts and sciences, in the essen- 
tials of human welfare and everyday life, are now being 
fostered through many kinds of exchange which we are pre- 
pared to expand as fully as the Soviets will reciprocate. In these 
fields, we afe even finding ways of turning competition into 
cooperation, through such common ventures as the Iinter- 
national Geophysical Year. We should never miss a bona fide 
Opportunity to expand the area of cooperation. 

Competition will continue to be rugged, however, despite 
any ground rules or exchanges. Mr. Khrushchev makes no 
bones about his ultimate aims, and we can certainly expect 
many sorts of lures and pressures in all parts of the free world, 
backed with mounting industrial power, designed to confuse, 
subvert and take over. The need to keep a firm grasp on both 
sets of facts—the necessity for common ground rules and the 
aggressive competition—will be a severe test of our political 
maturity as a people. 

It was much simpler when we could think in black and 
white terms of sheer confrontation with 100 per cent hostile 
communism. Even today, though the present arms race is 
dangerous beyond description, it still seems easier to continue 
on the familiar path than to try to break new ground. 

Thus, it will take courage of a high order and strong nerves 
over a long time to construct a new relationship between the 
antagonistic systems. But that must be done if civilization is 
to survive. It is nothing less than this immense and long-term 
project on which we are now engaged. 

I now turn to the other part of my opening question: How 
can we, while combining in restraint of war, meet the most 
ruthless competition the world has seen? 

It will take our most strenuous, devoted and persistent 
efforts. Nothing could be more fatal han to confuse relaxation 
of tensions with relaxation of ourselves, and one of the most 
serious dangers ahead is that people will be tempted to do 
exactly that. 

Intelligent visitors to the Soviet Union have noted the zeal 
there for “catching up” with the United States. We will not 
fare well in competition with the Soviets unless we can match 
their enthusiasm for achievement. 

The common effort will require continued and possibly 
increasing claims on our treasure, our intelligence and our 
patience. Most importantly, it will require much wider par- 
ticipation and support by the great majority of all Americans. 
It is not enough to pay our taxes and leave the rest for “these 
people in Washington.” The cause of peace and freedom is 
too important to be left to the few. 

We have, of late, been too much absorbed, I feel, in the 
mere enjoyment of a prosperous life behind our defensive 
curtain of nuclear power. We must realize instead that the fate- 
ful competition with communism has placed a first claim on 
the energy and interests of us all. That means subordinating 
our private interests to the paramount public interest. It also 
means using our economy less for the things which do not 
really matter, and more for the things which do—for the uses 
which would train and inform our minds, promote the health 
of our society and keep our country free. 

Our greatest advantage in the world struggle is that we are 
not alone. Many countries are with us wholeheartedly and 
confidently. Many others are with us in spirit, even though they 
can not say so. 

One of the most heartening sights in recent years has been 
the revival of the economic strength of our free-world partners 
in Western Europe and Japan. They are now able to offer 
their peoples the prospect of continuing economic growth and 
of sustained high levels of economic activity. In so doing, they 
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demonstrate the continuing vitality of free societies. 

Our current balance of payments problem is, in part, a result 
of this growing free world recovery. We want to meet the 
problem through measures which promote rather than restrict 
world trade. I am confident that we can do so as other indus- 
trialized free countries assume the full role which their 
recovery permits. 

These countries no longer need to lean on us for the pre- 
ponderant support of most common ventures. Rather, they are 
able, and I believe willing, to participate increasingly in the 
common cause of freeing and expanding trade, and helping 
the newly developing countries to find their way to health, 
growth and stability. 

Last year, as a result of its economic transactions with other 
countries, the United States had a deficit in its balance of 
payments, as measured by the transfer to other countries of 
gold and liquid dollar assets, of about $3,400,000,000. This 
year we may expect a deficit of some $4,000,000,000. Deficits 
of this magnitude, as this audience knows, are substantially 
higher than in previous years. Clearly a matter for attention, 
they cannot, of course, continue indefinitely. 

The source of the current deficit is simply this: While the 
United States currently has a surplus of some $3,500,000,000 
in its exports of goods and services, this surplus is nor large 
enough to match the payments which the United States is 
making to the rest of the world in order to maintain strong 
defenses overseas, to encourage private investment and to 
assist the development of the less developed areas. 

United States military expenditures abroad—that is, those 
expenditures incurred in maintaining United States forces in 
foreign countries—amount to about $3,000,000,000 annually; 
Government grants, loans and other capital outflow, most of 
which contribute to increased American exports, are about 
$2,500,000,000 per year, and private capital outflow for invest- 
ment is about $2,000,000,000 annually. 

The problem is to see to it that the deficit is reduced by 
means which enlarge international trade and do not restrict 
it—by methods which promote competition and the flow of 
development capital rather than restrict them. 

If this approach is to succeed, action is required of other 
countries, particularly Western Europe and Japan, to open their 
doors to American exports and to provide additional capital 
to the development-hungry nations of Asia, Africa and the 
Near East and Latin America. 

At the recent meetings of the International Monetary Fund 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the United 
States called for an end to the discriminatory restrictions which 
many foreign countries had been compelled to maintain 
against American exports in earlier years, but which are no 
longer needed. Our request received gratifying support on all 
sides. Both the fund and GATT institutions recorded the view 
that discrimimatory restrictions can no longer be generally 
justified on balance of payments grounds, and many countries 
have taken action to eliminate discriminations. 

Only a few days ago, both the United Kingdom and France 
announced further important steps to lift discriminatory re- 
strictions over a broad range of American exports. It is our 
expectation that continued rapid progress will be made, so 
that all significant discriminatory restrictions against American 
goods will be brought to an end in the very near future. 

There is a growing opportunity for other industrial countries 
to assist in the development of the free world, not only by 
exporting goods, but also by providing more financing of these 
goods and on terms that more nearly meet the requirements of 
the less-developed areas. One way in which this objective can 
be pursued is through the proposed International Development 
Association. 
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Last September at the annual meeting of the Internationa! 
Bank, the United States proposed a resolution calling for the 
formulation of articles of agreement of this association. This 
resolution was unanimously adopted. The purpose is to mobilize 
funds from the members of the International Bank and to make 
these funds available to less-developed areas on terms that 
would impose substantially less strain on their balances of pay- 
ments than the loans of the bank. 

In the International Development Association the funds 
subscribed by the United States would be more than matched 
by the aggregate subscriptions of other industrial countries. 
As a close affiliate of the International Bank, the association 
will be administered by the able and experienced management 
of the bank, and will be operated in such a way as to support 
sound financial practices and further private enterprise. 

We believe, as the President indicated last September, that 
no other institution can meet the needs of the free world 
for a multilateral approach to the problem of accelerating 
development so effectively as the International Development 
Association. 

As many of you know, our Development Loan Fund re- 
cently announced its intention in the future to place primary 
emphasis in its lending to the less-developed countries on the 
financing of goods and services which they require from the 
United States. This decision was taken in the knowledge that 
other industrialized countries that supply capital goods to the 
newly developing countries are now in a position to provide 
the necessary financing for these exports. This new policy of 
the Development Loan Fund will, of course, be applied care- 
fully and with every consideration for the needs of the 
developing countries. 

The world-wide procurement policies of the International 
Cooperation Administration, like the financial policies of other 
agencies of this Government, are always subject to review. A 
review has just been completed. 

Ir must be recognized that there are substantial differences 
berween the type of assistance provided by the International 
Cooperation Administration and the Development Loan Fund. 

In the I. C. A., we try basically to provide economic strength 
to economies maintaining heavy military burdens in the de- 
fense of the free world, and deal primarily in consumable 
items such as food, fertilizers, fuel and the like. Many of these 
articles are financed on a grant basis. Some of them are pro- 
cured from less developed countries, and this procurement 
provides needed help to their economic development. 

In short, the circumstances under which I. C. A. operates 
generally differ from those applying to the D. L. F. Therefore, 
for the present we do not contemplate basic changes in the 
I. C. A. procurement policies. 

We recognize, however, the desirability of transferring from 
the I. C. A. to the D. L. F., to the greatest extent possible, 
assistance which I. C. A. grants in the form of help to specific 
development projects. We intend to move in this direction. 
Projects so transferred would then be financed under the new 
procedures of the D. L. F. 

Another important reason for maintaining the present 
I. C. A. procurement policy is the fact that it operates to 
promote private enterprise in the recipient countries, and has 
worked successfully to his end. Private business men buy and 
resell the commodities concerned on a competitive basis. This 
would not be ‘possible if they were required to buy at higher 
than world prices. 

A change to U. S. procurement by the I. C. A. would in 
turn force a change from private to government operation in 
the distribution of our assistance and so would run directly 
counter to our endeavor to promote the establishment of free 
private enterprise in newly developing countries. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


There are indications of improvement in American exports 
during the recent months. We hope this trend will be main- 
tained and that it will lead to an improvement in our over-all 
balance of payments next year. We shall, of course, continue to 
review Our economic programs in the light of the payments 
situation; but I can assure you that there is no intention of 
retreating from America’s ook policies of liberal trade or 
of profwsing solutions which would weaken the overall de- 
fensive or economic strength of the free world. 

We must find solutions to our problems through expansion, 
not curtailment. With the cooperation of our friends and Allies, 
we shall succeed in his effort; and, in the process, we shall 
build a stronger, better-balanced and more prosperous free 
world for all. 

Chairman Khrushchev sees the future as competition between 
rival social systems by means other than war. We Americans 
welcome competition, and we are ready to join him in finding 
ways of making it securely peaceful. 

But perhaps Mr. Khrushchev will agree that each of us has 
a right to see the future in his own way. We, in the United 
States, believe that we share with millions of our fellow men, 
in East and West, a vision differing from his. However various 
we are in creed, race and culture, we are united in welcoming 
just this variety. We believe in the God-given multiformity of 
man, and man’s future. 

From our point of view, therefore, the competition is not be- 
tween two uniform, but opposite, social systems. It is a contest 
to decide whether the great problems of our age can be met 
better in a free variety of cooperating ways, or in the single 
starkly monolithic way of communism. 

Thus, I would put the challenge differently from Mr. Khrush- 
chev. But I would agree with him that it is profoundly urgent. 
It calls for every ounce of sacrifice and devotion that you and 
I, and all like-minded men and women, can muster in the years 
ahead. 

As we move forward in what may become a new era of 
competitive peace, our chief source of strength will lie not 
in material things—but in our faith in freedom. The Com- 
munists repeatedly proclaim their belief in their creed and 
system, and its eventual triumph. We must match their ex- 
pressed belief with faith in our own principles, which spring 
from man’s millennial striving toward freedom. 

As against Marxist materialism, we uphold 4 universal 
humanism which stresses man’s spiritual nature without ignor- 
ing his physical needs. We reject materialism as the main 
shaping force in human affairs, whether embodied in economic 
determinism, statism, or in any other system externally imposed 
upon the individual. We believe that the real dynamic of 
human life is inner spiritual force working in a cosmos ruled 
by divine power, law and purpose. 

Our main concern is not that the Soviets are trying to out- 
produce us in pigs, or milk, or even steel. We rejoice at their 
progress to the extent that it makes for human betterment 
and for peace. 

What we most need to fear is the loss of our own vision and 
sense of destiny—of our belief in the eventual spread of 
democratic freedom to all peoples on our planet. In this, we 
should have a faith as deep and intense as that of the most 
devoted disciple of communism. We should, above all, demon- 
strate that faith in action. 

Freedom thrives on competition. Therefore, we do not need 
to look with foreboding on the era ahead. Ours is no perfected 
system, incapable of further growth. America is still in the 
making. The most inviting of all frontiers lies ahead. To accept 
the challenge with courage—yes, with buoyant hope—is to be 
true to the traditions that made America great. 
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Our Concept Of Development 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPROVEMENT 
By VU VAN THAI, Director-General of the Budget and Foreign Aid of the Republic of Vietnam 


Delivered at the Luncheon of the American Friends of Vietnam Conference on Social Development and Welfare in Vietnam, 
New York City, October 23, 1959 


INCE THE SUBJECT of this meeting is the social 
progress of our country, the presence of a Director of 
the Budget and an economist may appear somewhat 

odd. While I desired the pleasure of being with friends of our 
country, many of whom are in addition personal friends, I feel 
compelled to justify my functional presence here. If our 
President has chosen me to come here it is because our concept 
of development is a total concept, and it is not possible to 
séparate Our concept of economic growth from our concept 
of. social and political development. 

We view the problem of balanced growth not only in terms 
of economic growth but in terms of a balance between 
economic, social and political development. There has been 
a general tendency to consider the process of growth of under- 
developed countries as a process aiming at an increase in per 
Capita income and an increase in the rate of capital formation. 
In our view the development must aim at a change in social 
and economic structure tending to create a society where 
each people will have the necessary conditions to fulfill 
its material, cultural and spiritual needs. In order to achieve 
this goal, the process of development must aim at changing 
the social structure and creating the political infra-structure 
as well as tending to develop the productive capacity of the 
country. 

There has been a general tendency to conceive economic 
development as a maximum sacrifice of the present in order 
to build the future. In our concept we think that the process 
of growth can take place by enlarging the demand as well as 
the supply and that it is not only important to save but to use 
the saving in such a way as to necessitate a minimum sacrifice 
on the part of the population. It is for this reason, contrary 
.o the general tendency in many newly independent Asian 
countries, that we do not give particular priority to industrializa- 
tion. Instead we are adopting a process of growth of agri- 
cultural development complemented by a progressive indus- 
trialization. This is, in our mind, the best way to build the 
social and economic infra-structure on which we can base 
our future industrial development and this is the way that leads 
to the minimum of sacrifice for the best results. 

In view of the available land in our country, the develop- 
ment of agricultural production requires less capital than the 
development of industrial production. If productivity is con- 
sidered an important factor in raising the standard of living, 
then it is relatively less costly for us to catch up with the 
agricultural productivity level of developed countries than with 
their industrial productivity. And since our population lacks 
a fully balanced diet, an improvement in food resulting from 
an agricultural development has human as well as economic 
value. 

In fact, economic growth can be realized only with the 
population taking an active part in it. Improvement in health 
and physical energy of the people is a prerequisite for active 
participation of the population. Another advantage resulting 
from agricultural development would be the increased pro- 
pensity to save, this being one of the main conditions for a 
quick and over-all economic growth. So long as the population 


remains underfed, it cannot be expected to set aside part of 
its income for productive saving. 

It is only by satisfying the primary needs that we shall 
facilitate in years to come the formation of domestic capital 
capable of replacing foreign financial aid. An increased income 
of the rural population would result in greater purchasing 
power which is required to foster industrial production. It 
must be understood, however, that all the foregoing con- 
siderations should not discard the usefulness of a comple- 
mentary industrialization. This is necessary to allow us to have 
a well balanced growth. 

At the present time, it is evident that light industry pro- 
ducing consumer goods is urgently needed to reduce imports 
and balance our foreign trade. Later on, with increased rural 
income, the demand for manufactured goods will be increased 
at the same time that technical improvement in agriculture 
will liberate a growing volume of labor. Industry will make 
the liaison between the labor supply and the demand for 
manufactured goods. In this way there will be no industrializa- 
tion forced on the country at the price of heavy sacrifice. But 
instead a progressive industrialization will take place induced 
by general economic growth. 

Complementary agricultural industry is also useful because 
it will create a market for agriculture products such as sugar 
cane, cotton and tea. Diversification in agriculture production 
will thus be made possible. Economic progress will thus affect 
every sector of the economy and will be diffused to the well 
being of the whole population. This is our choice instead of 
a process that will result in the setting up of an industrially 
organized sector in juxtaposition to an agricultural sector 
living at a subsistence level and involving the majority of the 
population. 

Another difficult problem that must be faced is that we 
cannot follow the process of growth of the now developed 
countries where accumulation and acceleration of capital 
formation has been realized mainly through concentration of 
capital and concentration of income in a few hands. The 
adoption of a development plan based mainly on agriculture 
together with a complementary industrialization allows us to 
accelerate the capital formation without passing through a 
phase of concentration of capital in the hands of a few. By 
such a device as the agrarian reform, there is a mobilization 
of capital in agriculture for the building of industry. And we 
would thus achieve the stage of social capitalism without 
passing through the process of concentrated capitalism. 

Having thus chosen our process of growth, we must ask 
ourselves whether to have a production intended for foreign 
markets or a production intended for a domestic market. The 
point is this: Must we return to the pre-war specialization 
in production of primary products intended for export? It is 
clear that the past specialization in production for export was 
partially respousible for the extreme poverty of the population. 
Some figures will be sufficient to point out the paradoxical 
pre-war situation. While its population was one of the most 
underfed, Vietnam exported one-third of its rice production 
and about five-sixths of its corn production, these being the 
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principal and almost sole food crops in Vietnam. 

While the production of cotton could have been attempted 
on a large scale with a large amount of labor employed on the 
production of cotton cloth, especially since imported fabrics 
of cotton represented, and still represent one of the largest 
imports, all labor driven from agriculrure was directed either 
to the rubber plantations whose whole production was 
exported, or to the coal mines. One third of the coal produced 
was sufficient to cover domestic needs. Therefore, the specializa- 
tion in production for export resulted in the production of 
food stuffs exported to foreign markets while there was an 
unsatisfied domestic demand, as well as in the production of 
industrial raw materials for which there was no demand at 
home. This production potential would have alleviated the mis- 
ery of the population if it had been utilized for increasing the 
production intended for domestic consumption. As long as 
the domestic demand consists mainly of food, clothing and 
housing, which will be the case for many years to come, ind 
as long as this need can be met by domestic production, it is 
that potential which should be developed first. 

In short, economic development should be undertaken in 
accordance with the balanced growth principle which means 
that the activities to be favored must first be the activities 
for which there exists a potential domestic market. Of course, 
it will be necessary to proceed with development of some 
exports in some profitable economic sectors in order to match 
the necessity of imports of capital goods and the need of other 
foreign payments. 

This approach allows us somewhat to avoid the dilemma of 
allocation of resources between social and economic develop- 
ment. Because we have chosen the way of minimum sacrifice 
for the quickest and the best results in increased production, 
we are able to allocate relatively more resources to social im- 
provement without imposing too great a burden on the popu- 
lation. On the other hand, we plan to develop a social program 
that ..ill tend to reinforce our economic development and to 
create a social structure adapted to our economic program. That 
is why education is given a particular priority and we have 
made a bigger effort to develop primary and basic education 
than higher education. This is in accordance with our view 
that development must involve the whole population and not 
only the elite. 

Our determination to associate the creation of a new 
social structure with our aim of increased production is not 
limited only to our concept of economic development but is 
also reflected in the choice and development of specific 
projects. Let me, for instance, cite the case of the land develop- 
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ment project in The Highlands. This development stems not 
only from our desire to increase our production and to diversify 
our agricultural capacity. It has been undertaken for other 
considerations, The first one is the consideration of geo- 
gtaphical balance in our development so as to involve 
geographica"’~ the whole country in the process of develop- 
ment. The second is an attempt to change the traditions of 
Vietnam’s people from the tradition of the people of the 
plains into a people of both the plains and The Highlands. 
These projects have been implemented in such a way as to 
change the structure of village life by resettling people in 
larger villages than our traditional village. This allows the 
supply of better social services such as schools, hospitals, 
maternity clinics and the like. This concentration of rural life 
allows the development of community projects which in turn 
increases the social facilities in the villages. 

Besides the land projects in The Highlands, similar projects 
have been undertaken in places as widespread as possible. In 
such places we have been able to change the attitude of the 
people and the structure of rural life, changing the villages into 
big rural centers with more community life and some common 
use of facilities of production, such as tractors. The example 
of these new centers thus extends progressively to the neigh- 
boring areas and will change progressively the whole structure 
of rural life. 

At the same time, an effort is being made to de-concentrate 
the towns and try to avoid proletarization of the city workers. 

Our emphasis on light industry fits into this effort of de- 
concentration and humanization of life in the city and will 
ultimately make possible the liaison between handicraft and 
industry looking towards an association more than a com- 
petition. 

I could have cited many other projects based on the same 
socio-economic balanced concept but I have already taken too 
much of your time. But I hope that I have made clear to you 
that development has to be viewed as a three dimensional 
process to be measured in terms of economic, social and 
political improvement. For in our state of under-development 
and low living standards, the achievement of human dignity 
and political freedom is primarily a matter of improving the 
economic condition of the people. 

This more than any form of political organization repre- 
sents the most effective way towards the establishment of a 
true democratic structure. Viewed in such a light a process 
of development, which does not put an excessive burden on 
people already on a subsistence level, is our concept of demo- 
cratic growth. 


The Development Of 
A Democratic Venezuela 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
By HARRY KANTOR, Associate Professor of Latin American Government, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the Stanford University Conference on Latin America, Stanford, California, October 17, 1959 


President of Venezuela for the 1959-1964 term marks 

a turning point in that country’s political and social 
evolution and a high point in the tide of reform now sweeping 
all of Latin America toward stable constitutional government. 
e new president of Venezuela and the party he leads, 
Accién Democratica, resemble the reformist movements now 
flourishing in many of the other Latin American countries. 


sk ELECTION of Romulo Betancourt as Constitutiona! 


These reformist governments are making strenuous efforts to 
get away from the past system of organization in the area 
which perpetuated poverty and backwardness for most of the 
population of Latin America. In this transformation of Latin 
America, Venezuela has an important role to play. Although 
the twenty republics are independent of one another what 
happens in any one influences what happens in the other. When 
the first attempt to institutionalize democratic government in 
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Venezuela failed in 1948 repercussions were felt in other parts 
of Latin America and in the same way the reintroduction of 
constitutional government influences what happens in the 
other countries of the area for all are part of a continental 
system tied together by a common historical background. 

What is happening in Latin America today is the culmina- 
tion of a long process of development that began with the 
conquest and has not yet reached its finish. And just as it took 
a thousand years before the clash between the so-called barba- 
rians and the Roman Empire culminated in the development of 
modern Europe so it has taken hundreds of years for the clash 
between the Spanish and Portuguese invaders and the indige- 
nous population of America to lead to a situation in which it 
is at last possible to see the outline of the new unified culture 
which is developing in Latin America. 

It is necessary, therefore, for us to look at Venezuela's 
past to understand what is happening there in 1959. The people 
of Venezuela have always been imbued with love of liberty 
which was shown so well in the revolutionary wars of the 
past century. Today they are striving to set up a modern nation- 
state based upon democratic institutions with liberty for all. 
They are doing this in a land which during practically all of 
its history knew nothing but dictatorship, anarchic struggles 
for power, and misery for the bulk of the population. 

In a sense, it was inevitable that Venezuela should pass 
through a period of anarchy, dictatorship, backwardness, and 
stagnation after it emerged as an independent political entity. 
Spanish colonial rule did not prepare Venezuela for anything 
else, for Venezuela never was a well-organized and integrated 
colony just as it is not yet a well-organized and integrated 
country today. After Venezuela was conquered the Spaniards 
created a social system in which the population formed a 
pyramid consisting of a tiny group of Spaniards and creoles 
dominating a mass of slaves and semi-enslaved agricultural 
serfs. More than 250 years of Spanish rule left Venezuela a 
country with vast areas completely empty of people. Illiteracy, 
poverty, disease were almost universal. 

For reasons which have not been fully explained Venezuela 
became the leader of the revolution against Spain. The Ven- 
ezuelan soldiers led by Bolivar and his lieutenants marched 
through northern South America fighting the Spanish armies 
for years and helped to create five new republics. But they 
did this at a heavy price for the wars of independence and the 
subsequent civil wars crippled the country by destroying many 
of her best young men. One estimate is that Venezuela lost 
between a quarter and a third of its male population as a result 
of the wars of Independence. For a century after that the coun- 
try stagnated while the majority of the population lived a 
miserable life and the areas great wealth in natural resources 
lay unexploited. It was a century of dictatorship, caudillos, 
and chaotic civil wars. Twenty-three different constitutions 
have been adopted since independence, but none brought 
stability to the country. A small ruling class continued to run 
the country and politics was a struggle for power between 
the members of this small group. 

Juan Vicente Gomez, who ruled Venezuela as its uncrowned 
king from 1909 to 1935, was typical of the kind of govern- 
ment the country suffered from for more than a century. He 
looked upon Venezuela as a sort of feudal domain he had 
inherited and treated it as if it were his private property. 
He became one of the richest men in the world and lived in 
the style of an oriental pasha in the days of the Arabian Nights. 
He fathered more than 90 children and left an estate of about 
two hundred million dollars. During his years in power a few 
roads were built, Venezuela paid its foreign loans, the popula- 
tion increased a little, and, most important, British and United 
States capital began to develop a petroleum industry. These 
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modest achievements were gained, however, at the cost of a 
barbaric tyranny enforced by an elaborate spy system and the 
imprisonment and/or killing of all who objected to the way 
Gémez conducted the country’s affairs. All progress was stifled 
and Venezuela's most talented sons and daughters were either 
in exile, in jail, or dead. 

The greatest harm done to Venezuela by the Gémez regime 
was his stifling of all political activity. After 27 years of Gomez, 
following hundreds of years of similar governments, few 
Venzuelans had any idea of how to function in a modern 
state. Although Venezuela had had no self-government on 
any level since the Spanish conquered the area, G6mez com- 
plicated the picture by forcibly preventing any political activity 
at a time when democratic ideologies were spreading through- 
out the world and most of the modern democratic systems were 
being organized. This was the time when a world war was 
being fought to make the world safe for democracy. At the 
same time that Gémez was stifling all political activity, the 
development of the oil industry was creating an industrial 
proletariat and a middle class which, although small in num- 
bers, was to play an ever-increasing role in Venezuela for 
workers and middle class persons cannot be treated in the 
same way as an illiterate peasantry working on the latifundia. 
World War I also set off a wave of reform which swept 
over Latin America. Stimulated by the Mexican and Russian 
Revolutions the youth in the area began to dream of a more 
intelligent organization of society. In Venezuela, Gémez 
managed to keep the reformist ideas bottled up but in doing 
so he helped to lay the foundation of the strong political parties 
which were to develop in the future. 

When Gémez died the inheritors of his power tried to 
preserve the old system but their attempt to do so led to 23 
years of sharp struggles which culminated in 1958 with the 
victory of the reformists. During the period from 1935 to 
1958 the people of Venezuela repeatedly tried to set up a 
modern constitutional government and the defenders of the 
outmoded forms of social organization did everything they 
could to preserve the institutions of the past. When the exiles 
streamed home after the death of Gomez they discovered 
that the new President of the Republic, General Lépez 
Contreras, Gémez’s son-in-law, was not much more interested 
in permitting liberty to the population than his father-in-law 
before him. From 1935 to 1945 General Lépez Contreras and 
his successor General Medina Angarita succeeded in domi- 
nating the country. They were not quite so brutal as Gémez had 
been and as a result by 1945 the political parties were strong 
enough to enforce a change in the system of selecting presi- 
dents. 

Venezuela in 1945 had a chance to peacefully transform 
itself. The government was asked to permit the selection of 
a candidate acceptable to all parties who would be elected 
president for one year during which a general election would 
be organized in which whoever won would become the new 
President. Thus would begin the democratic selection of the 
chief executive in Venezuela. General Medina Angarita and 
his advisors refused to consider this solution whereupon 
Accién Democratica, the country’s largest political party and 
a group of young army officers organized a revolution and 
took power. Led by Rémulo Betancourt the new government 
set Out to reorganize Venezuela. 

The three years during which Accién Democratica led 
Venezuela's government saw many changes in the country. One 
of the most democratic constitutions in the world was adopted 
and put into force after fair elections. Universal secret suffrage 
was introduced for the first time in the country’s history. The 
tax upon the oil companies’ profits was raised to fifty percent 
and the money was devoted to public works. A new university 
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city was begun as part of a far-reaching plan to improve all 
education. Public lands were distributed to landless peasants. 
Immigration was stimulated; a government-owned merchant 
fleet was set up in cooperation with the governments of 
Colombia and Ecuador. Public housing, highways, and other 
public works were built and plans were formulated for many 
more such projects. An attempt was made to control inflation 
by setting maximum prices on foodstuffs and other necessities. 
The formation of democratic trade unions was encouraged 
and the number in existence grew rapidly. The social insurance 
system was revised and improved. Planning for the future was 
encouraged. Public health was improved by greatly increasing 
the amounts spent for hospitals, health education, and the 
training of medical personnel. 

Democracy came to Venezuela and the political parties 
flourished. The most important were Accién Democratica, 
the Copei Party, the Republican Democratic Union, and the 
Communist Party. 

The political immaturity of the Venezuelan people, due 
to the centuries of autocratic control, was demonstrated on 
November 24, 1948 when the people permitted the leaders 
of the army to overthrow the government and reinstate dicta- 
torship. The army officers had become restless watching the 
reforms being instituted and became fearful that their priv- 
ileges would be abolished. They turned against the govern- 
ment they had helped put into power and ran the country 
themselves until January, 1958 slowly transforming their 
regime into a personalist government led by General Pérez 
Jiménez. 

The years from 1948 to 1958 were tragic ones for the people 
of Venezuela. In addition to seeing all the high hopes of 
three years of reform so abruptly ended the population suffered 
from the tyranny of the military government. Freedom was 
ended; the trade unions were not permitted to function freely; 
the jails were full and concentration camps were set up in 
the jungle to hold the overflow. Graft and speculation wasted 
hundreds of millions of the dollars the government received 
from the taxes on the oil companies’ profits. Controlled elec- 
tions were organized in 1952 and in 1957, but the dictatorship 
never succeeded in gaining any wide support, keeping itself 
in power only by terror. 

The Pérez Jiménez zegime transformed the public works 
program begun by the 1945-1948 government into a lavish 
display of wasteful monuments. What is probably the world’s 
most expensive highway was built from La Guaira to Caracas. 
The most expensive and luxurious officers club in the world 
was built in Caracas. Caracas was transformed as skyscrapers 
rose in the city’s center. The University city planned by the 
previous government was completed, but during much of 
the decade the buildings were kept closed as the dictatorship 
tried to prevent the students from organizing. The most com- 
petent estimates are that at least fifty to sixty percent of the 
government's income was either stolen or wasted on such 
things as the officers club. 

Pérez Jiménez and his regime impressed many including 
General Eisenhower who presented him with a medal but 
he did not impress the people of Venezuela who had to live 
under his rule. Ail during the decade from 1948 to 1958 it 
took a well-financed and constantly expanding military force 
and a despicable secret police department to keep the govern- 
ment from being overthrown. Its end came in sight when 
Venezuela’s four political parties agreed to stop fighting each 
other and to concentrate their efforts in a Patriotic Junta 
which coordinated the efforts of the four parties. When Pérez 
Jiménez refused to permit an election in 1957 but instead 
organized a plebiscite to renew his term a revolt quickly fol- 
lowed on January 1, 1958. The Catholic Church became 
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involved in the struggle when five priests were jailed. Rioting 
began to spread, demonstrations were organized daily. Finally 
on January 20, 1959, the Patriotic Junta called a general 
strike which paralyzed all economic activity and closed all 
schools. Hundreds were killed and wounded in the fighting 
which followed and thousands were jailed as the Venezuelan 
people took to the streets to rid themselves of the dictator and 
his army. By the 22nd of January, Pérez Jiménez was on a 
plane for the Dominican Republic. A Junta led by Rear 
Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal took control of the country. 
The jails were emptied of political prisoners, freedom was 
again enjoyed by all, the exiles came fiocking home. 


The leaders of the political parties were determined that 
this time they would succeed in their efforts to create a modern 
nation-state based on democratic government. The three largest 
parties, therefore, signed a pact of cooperation and tried to 
agree upon a joint candidate to run for the presidency. They 
were fearful that a political campaign would disrupt the cooper- 
ation between the parties thus permitting the supporters of 
dictatorship to regain control of the country. No agreement 
could be reached however and three candidates were presented 
by the four parties; Romulo Betancourt, the candidate of Accién 
Democratica, winning with about 47 percent of the votes. 
Accién Democratica also won a majority of the seats in both 
houses of the aational Congress. 

Constitutional democracy returned to Venezuela on February 
13, 1959 when President Betancourt was inaugurated. To 
strengthen the government President Betancourt appointed 
a cabinet which included members of the three important 
parties, the Communist Party being the only important party 
not represented. 

A feverish program of reorganization and development 
began. Roads, schools, and other public works are being built 
at a rapid rate. The education budget for 1959-60 is 390 
percent higher than that for fiscal 1957-58. The budget for 
health is 385 percent higher than that for 1957-58. Attempts 
are being made to decrease the country’s unemployment 
New industrial installations are being pushed to completion, 
the most important being an integrated project in Eastern 
Venezuela where a hydroelectric power project, a steelmill, 
and a petrochemical plant are being completed. This project 
has tremendous importance as it will turn the country’s atten- 
tion toward its unexploited and almost empty east and south. 
A land reform law has been introduced in the legislature which 
will be passed soon to enable the government to supply tracts 
of land to the landless farm families and to help them with 
loans, seeds, implements, and technical advice. A determined 
effort is being made to increase the production of food to lower 
the cost of living by ending the import of expensive foodstuffs 
from the United States. At the same time, Venezuela has become 
a leader in the attempt to democratize the Organization of 
American States and to have that organization do something 
about eliminating the few remaining dictatorships in America. 


It is difficult to say how much of its program will be realized 
by the Betancourt Administration. The country is more for- 
tunate than many of its neighbors in that it is now the world’s 
largest exporter and the world’s second largest producer of 
petroleum. It has become, next to Canada, the second supplier 
of iron ore to the United States. From the taxes on these 
two products, which now come to 60% of the net profits, the 
government receives many millions of dollars which it can 
invest in development projects. 

At the same time, the distorted emphasis upon petroleum 
production in the past combined with the spending by the 
military dictatorship of many millions of dollars for showy 
public works in Caracas have turned the country into a sort 
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of city state. Caracas now contains about one-fifth of the 
country’s population. Yet it is impossible to create sufficient 
industry in Caracas to support this population since the con- 
figuration of the land makes water and land supply insufficient 
for this purpose. As Caracas grew, the rest of the country, with 
certain exceptions, vegetated. Not enough food is grown to 
feed the population. Transportation remains poor. Education 
and culture are concentrated in Caracas and there are about 
500,000 children still not attending schools although plans 
are ready to end this condition in the next few years. 

Let me conclude by saying that most observers are hopeful 
of Venezuela's future. The development of the economy, the 
constant improvement of the transportation system, the empha- 
sis upon education and health, all tend to create a better inte- 
grated country, one which will afford its people a much better 
life than they have ever had before. It is estimated that Ven- 
ezuela has the room and the potential wealth in natural re- 
sources to support a population of about 50 million people. 
If the present government succeeds in its plans it is possible that 
before too many years we may see a Venezuela undreamed 
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of by the parasites who for so long held her development back 
in their determination to preserve an Outworn status quo. 

Venezuela during the past ten years has vividly demonstrated 
that economic development by itself does not bring liberty 
and prosperity to the inhabitants of the country whose resources 
are being developed. Yet the people of Venezuela also have 
demonstrated that economic development, no matter under 
what auspices it begins, sets in motion forces which inevitably 
transform society and makes it impossible to preserve the 
traditional patterns of social organization. 

The old pattern of organizing life in Latin America is 
passing away. The tempo of change is so fast that it cannot 
be held back. From 1949 to 1959 Venezuela’s population 
jumped by more than two million from about four and a half 
million to close to seven million. Government expenditures 
and receipts rose from less than two billion bolivars to close to 
six billion bolivars. New enterprises are springing up. The 
country is being integrated, and in the not too distant future 
Venezuela will become a modern nation-state, the home of a 
prosperous, cultured and progressive people. 


A CASE HISTORY 
By HERBERT H. LANK, President, Du Pont of Canada Limited, Montreal, Canada 
Delivered before The Canadian Society of New York, October 30, 1959 


HIS SITUATION strikes me as somewhat unusual: The 

Canadian Society of New York, which includes a sig- 

nificant number of former Canadians now living in this 
country, hears a Canadian point of view presented by a former 
American, now transplanted to Canada. Perhaps your invitation 
was influenced by the similarity of our positions—in the 
U. S. I am a former American, and in Canada I am an immi- 
grant. In fact, I have spent nearly all my adult life in the role 
of immigrant, in Europe, in South America, as well as Canada. 
None of our three sons was born in the U. S. or Canada. But 
we have finally put down roots so I will confine myself to the 
land where those roots have happily taken hold. 

Canada has come a long way in the two centuries since 
Voltaire dismissed it as “a few acres of snow.” It has grown 
tremendously, both economically and socially. I will not bore 
you with statistics but there are one or two which may be 
useful in helping to indicate the extent of that development. 
It is true that Canada is a country of 174% million people 
and our economic growth, which has quickened considerably 
in the last 20 years, has made us one of the leading indus- 
trialized nations. But lest we lose our sense of proportion let 


us not forget that the U. S. has added 171% million people 
to its population merely in the past six years. Where we really 
do stand out, however, is as the world’s fourth largest trading 
nation. On a per capita basis, our external commodity trade 
is 31 times that of the United States. In recent years, our 
gross national product has been expanding more rapidly than 
that of the United States or the United Kingdom—but on 
quite a different plateau. 

In reflecting upon the Canadian success story, we must 
acknowledge the tremendous role that American investment 
and technology have played. Informed and fair-minded Canadi- 
ans are the first to admit it and would be the last to attempt 
to discourage it. A great number of impassioned addresses 
have been delivered by Canadians on this subject in recent 


years. Some of the talk has been critical of the form the invest- 
ment has taken—largely common stock holdings—and the way 
in which the ‘resulting control has been exercised. As is fre- 
quently the case in international affairs, this criticism has 
tended to take on emotional overtones, and certainly most of 
it has been in the abstract; but some of it has been both 
accurate and helpful. 

Many of our federal leaders—from both the government 
side and the opposition side of Parliament—have spoken in 
this country in recent years, all making the same points: Let 
your Canadian subsidiaries operate as Canadian companies, 
employing Canadians in senior positions whenever possible, 
selling stock on the Canadian market, processing as much as 
possible in Canada, doing research in Canada, helping Canadian 
philanthropies and universities, purchasing supplies in that 
country and having freedom to export. 

Canadian subsidiaries, like Canadian immigrants (such as 
myself), assume responsibilities unwritten as well as written 
when they accept Canadian citizenship and the opportunities 
and protection which go with it. A Canadian charter issued to 
a corporation is comparable to a Canadian passport issued to 
a new Citizen. 

The Harvard School of Business Administration swears by 
the “case system.” I propose to use it this evening. The case 
I offer is Du Pont of Canada. I do not offer it as a model— 
I offer it merely as the one and only case upon which I can 
comment with a sense of authority. I hope I will not be 
regarded as presumptuous if I limit myself to attempting to 
show how certain policies carried out in one Canadian cor- 
poration (majority-owned in the U. S.), have brought bene- 
ficial results to all concerned. My wish is to present something 
from my personal experience which might contribute to a 
better understanding of this broad and timely subject. 

Du Pont of Canada is a Canadian chemical company which 
can trace its Canadian history back to 1852 and the small but 








important black powder industry of that time. Lammot du 
Pont invested in it about 1875 and he was subsequently joined 
by interests that were later to become known as Imperial 
Chemical Industries of the United Kingdom. In the present 
century the business was diversified, with the company entering 
many new fields allied to chemistry and taking the name 
Canadian Industries Limited. In 1954, E. 1. du Pont and I. C. I. 
were ordered by a United States court to separate their interests 
in various parts of the world and this resulted in division of 
the Canadian firm into two new ones. Du Pont of Canada, one 
of the resultant companies, retained two major products, 
nylon and “Cellophane” cellulose film, and embarked on a 
program of expansion. 

In the five years since, we have almost doubled our invest- 
ment in manufacturing facilities and now also produce 
“Orlon”* acrylic fibre, commercial explosives, automotive 
finishes polyethylene film, nylon resins, hydrogen peroxide, 
and refrigerant and aerosol propellent gases. We have a plant 
nearing completion to make linear polyethylenes, which are 
among the fastest-growing of plastics materials. There has 
never been a moment when new manufacturing activities were 
not under study. 

We have about 4,300 employees on six major plant sites, 
in our head office, our research centre and at sales offices from 
coast to coast. 

Our major shareholder is, of course, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. However, being a Canadian corpora- 
tion in Canada we operate as a Canadian organization, with 
policies and procedures designed for the Canadian scene, with 
substantial Canadian representation on our board of directors 
and among our shareholders, with a distinct Canadian research 
effort, and comporting ourselves as a Canadian corporate 
citizen. 

My purpose is to show you how and why this philosophy 
of business conduct in a Canadian subsidiary is advantageous 
to the parent company as well as to the country the subsidiary 
is serving. 

United States companies doing business in Canada recog- 
nized long ago that as demand and volume increased the 
Canadian market would eventually be taken by local manu- 
facturers, so they formed Canadian manufacturing subsidiaries. 
By U. S. and European volume standards, these operations are 
frequently started too early to be initially profitable. The fear 
of the other fellow getting there first, however, frequently 
dictates the early start. In other cases, such as the automotive 
industry, this situation came about as a means of benefiting 
from specific customs tariff situations designed to entice manu- 
facturers to become employers of Canadian labor. But in many 
cases it was probably a natural attempt to gain or retain for 
the long pull the largest possible share of the Canadian market 
by manufacturing right in the market area. 

- Undoubtedly some of these subsidiaries in Canada operate 
as though they were merely branch plants, with all important 
decisions being made by the parent company. The usual 
defence for this is the “we're all so much alike” argument. All 
too often there has been, and is, no attempt to bring in outside 
shareholders, there appearing to be no reason to consider a 
plant in Toronto as any different from a plant in Kalamazoo. 
The usual defence for this is the “they can buy stock in the 
U. S. company” argument. (This quite ignores the fact that a 
Canadian resident gets a 20 per cent income tax credit on 
dividends received from Canadian corporations, while he gets 
no similar allowance on his holdings of foreign securities.) 
On that basis it is thought to be logical to carry our all 





*Du Pont's registered trade mark for acrylic fibre. 
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administrative, development, planning and general managerial 
functions in the United States head office. This usually leaves 
the Canadian plant with only the responsibility for manu- 
facturing according to American specifications and procedures 
—in some instances with little regard for the availability of 
“made-in-Canada” components—and for selling in the Canadi- 
an market a product identical to its American counterpart. 
A vast number of Canadian subsidiaries of U. S. companies 
continue to be wholly owned and managed in accordance with 
U. S. policies and procedures, often with little thought given 
to specific Canadian situations. 

The fault with this approach lies in the false and irritating 
assumption that whatever is suitable for the U. S. is auto- 
matically suitable for Canada—since Canadians and U. S. 
citizens are so much alike. Such thinking can cause great harm 
to the company concerned, and spread the damage to broader 
political and social areas. 

Canada does have its own special situations, its own special 
resources, its own special industries, its own governmental 
and social structures and its own traditions and loyalties. While 
there are vast areas of similarity becween Canada and the 
United States, there are also striking and significant differences. 
These would be more apparent if Canadians spoke Spanish 
or if our currency were sterling. 

There is a simple and strong case for employing Canadians 
in senior management positions in Canadian subsidiaries. It is 
surely only common sense that those who have lived as 
Canadians fully attuned to Canadian ways and needs should be 
better equipped to deal with the problems of doing business in 
Canada than outsiders who cannot help but evaluate problems 
in terms of their own education and experience. However, the 
U. S. company that manages its Canadian subsidiary on a 
branch-plant basis, with all important decisions being made 
by the parent company, has one strike against it when it 
attempts to attract the best Canadian management talent. 
Capable men prefer to work where their talents are going to 
be used—where they can spread their wings in the field of 
decision-making. 

In many industries, distinct Canadian research is a necessity. 
Certain ones, such as the pulp and paper industry, have a far 
greater importance in the Canadian economy than their coun- 
terparts do in the United States. As an example of the different 
possibilities this presents, the development of nylon paper- 
makers’ felts, which we participated in, was given greater 
priority by our company in Canada because of this very fact. 
Again, the accessibility, volume and possible combinations of 
certain resources such as hydro power, base metals, fissionable 
materials, natural gas and oil, cellulose, may present unique 
potentialities, which may easily escape American research 
scientists and planners. 

Let me not be misunderstood: a great proportion of the 
scientific and industrial research undertaken in the U. S. is 
decidedly applicable in Canada and from it Canadians benefit 
greatly. In addition, Canadian firms obviously cannot afford 
to undertake a breadth of research comparable to that carried 
on by industrial concerns operating in markets many times the 
size of ours. However, there remains a definite place for 
specific Canadian study beamed at the development of poten- 
tialities that are primarily Canadian, and Canadians are ready 
and able to assist in this. After all, Canadian universities rank 
high in the educational world and the graduate is prepared 
with Canada in mind. 

Another important research consideration not always ap- 
preciated by U. S. managements is that, while the Canadian 
market for a given product may be small, it may be practical 
to manufacture in Canada using processes specifically designed 
for Canadian volumes. In this fact lies an opportunity for the 
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“scaling-down” type of research, which can subsequently be 
applied to other limited-size markets. 

The tendency has been to build up the Canadian market 
with imported products until it is big enough to support a 
plant of U. S. proportions. However, work done by Du Pont 
of Canada in our own research centre on such products as 
hydiogen peroxide and polyethylene has shown that often a 
process can be adapted to much smaller plants than were 
originally designed in this country. Small plants, while perhaps 
unsuited to U. S. conditions, may make the difference between 
losing or gaining the Canadian market and also possibly the 
markets in other smaller foreign countries. 

The smaller Canadian market is also characterized by the 
frequent need to produce a range of styles or types of product 
from a single plant. This is in contrast to the U. S. where it 
is often possible to devote entire plants—or certainly entire 
machines—to continuous output of a single style or type. 
Most types of nylon for Canada are spun in our plant at 
Kingston, Ontario. This requires frequent machine change- 
overs whereas in the United States entire machines are assigned 
to single deniers. Obviously the Canadian production planner 
must have the utmost resourcefulness if he is to compete with 
comparable products made in countries enjoying vastly greater 
markets. 

It may sometimes be necessary for Canadian plants to live 
with older processes, requiring strictly Canadian adaptations 
and challenging everyone's ingenuity because the capital cost 
involved in newer, high-volume processes may be uneconomic 
in Canada. In such situations, a U. S. parent company might 
have no incentive to maintain technical work on such older 
processes. Such operating conditions demand not only Canadian 
management and technical staff but an effective degree of 
Canadian managerial autonomy. 

Again, we have found that the existence of a strong and 
well-regarded Canadian organization has facilitated and indeed 
stimulated the sale in Canada of quantities of E. I. du Pont 
products for which local manufacture is not yet economically 
justified. In addition, a subsidiary often is wise to import 
from the parent additional styles and types of a product needed 
to complete the range the subsidiary already manufactures. 
The profit earned by the Canadian company on this business is 
frequently negligible; but it permits market development and 
acts as a seed bed for new activities in the future. While it 
lasts such business is presumably profitable to the parent com- 
pany since it is on an incremental basis. 

In world markets, the Canadian subsidiary may have a 
special role to play, because of Canada’s affiliations and natural 
resources or for other reasons. There have been situations in 
the past, particularly in Commonwealth markets through “Em- 
pire Preference,” and there will undoubtedly be others in 
future, where our company was able to obtain substantial 
export business which was not available to our parent com- 
pany. There have been other occasions, | may add, where our 
paths have crossed in foregn markets and we have successfully 
competed with all comers—including our parent. 

The question of having the stock of Canadian subsidiaries 
freely available for trading on Canadian security markets has 
sometimes tended to become a political issue in recent years. 
Mixed with strong emotional overtones and frequently mis- 
understood, this could have a serious effect on the goodwill 
toward and prestige of wholly-owned subsidiaries and thus, 
in fact, on their business. Quite apart from this, however, 
there are sound arguments for permitting some Canadian stock 
ownership. The first that comes to mind, while an intangible 
one, is of extreme importance. Canadian stock ownership 
means participation by Canadians in the development of their 
country and, make no mistake, they are sensitive to this 
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privilege and this right. It means direct Canadian interest in 
the financial progress of the company, an interest whetted 
among shareholders and the general public alike by the regular 
reporting the company makes. This interest can readily be 
translated into a higher regard for the company, by the general 
public and its elected representatives, and a better reception 
for its products or services. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the early stages 
of any new industrial endeavor are usually replete with red 
ink. I know of such cases, where the plan is to offer stock to 
the Canadian public at a later date when the balance sheet 
looks more presentable. In the meantime the darts are prema- 
turely being shot at these companies by those who want to see 
the stock listed for trading immediately. 

It is particularly important, to my mind, to make the fullest 
use of competent Canadian thinking at the board of directors 
level. There have been instances in Canada as elsewhere of 
the appointment of token directors. If they are appointed for 
form rather than function or as a sop to national conscious- 
ness, they are unlikely, in my opinion. to fulfill the true role 
of a director. This is not the type oi representation I am 
discussing. I am talking about directors who bring to board 
deliberations advice based on extensive and broad Canadian 
experience. Those directors who are part of the subsidiary’s 
management bring an intimate day-to-day knowledge of the 
workings of the organization; the outside Canadian directors 
add precious experience in other phases of business and in- 
dustry and are independent of the parent company. Such 
directors, with personal holdings in the company and with the 
qualifications I have mentioned, are carefully chosen and are 
most likely to make sound decisions which are in its best long- 
term interests, particularly on other than technical matters. 
The parent company directors bring the experience of various 
disciplines and a keen personal and financial interest in the 
safeguarding of current activities and in the growth potential. 
As our U. S. directors say: “When we cross the border we 
put on our Canadian hats.” 

Just as at senior management levels, really outstanding 
Canadian individuals are unlikely to agree to serve on boards 
which are merely a rubber stamp for U. S. management de- 
cisions. They will naturally serve only if they know that their 
opinions are considered seriously and that there is recognition 
of the fact that in all likelihood what is in Canada’s best interest 
is also in the long-term interests of the Canadian subsidiary. 

Our board of 12 directors includes six Canadians, one of 
whom is chairman. Two of these six are distinguished “outside” 
directors—one has had an active career in the textile trade and 
the other is president of Canada’s largest cement firm. I can 
state without reservation that they have brought a distinct and 
highly-valuable contribution to our board. We disagree oc- 
casionally and agree frequently, but no one knows in advance 
what the decision is going to be—and this makes a board 
meeting a productive and stimulating as well as challenging 
occasion. 

I have frequently been asked if 1 would prefer to have 
E. I. du Pont own slightly less than half of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary. My answer is always an emphatic No. There is danger 
in making stock available to the Canadian public to a point 
where the U. S. parent has too little ownership itself. One such 
example was recently corrected when a U. S. parent company, 
which held less than 50 per cent of the stock of its Canadian 
subsidiary, offered to buy additional shares to raise its holdings 
to 75 per cent. If a parent company’s financial interest falls 
to a point where minority shareholders take a disproportionate 
part of the net income, that parent company’s incentive to 
exploit its technical, commercial and managerial skills through 
the Canadian company is weakened. One of the most valuable 
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assets of such Canadian subsidiaries is their easy access to the 
“know-how” of their parent companies. 

There have been many instances in Canada where wrong 
decisions on Canadian problems have been made through 
remote control by foreign management. These decisions were 
in most cases based on the short-term interest of the parent 
company even though reasonable knowledge of Canadian situa- 
tions would have dictated differently. Since over half of 
Canada’s total industry is in U. S. hands, it is not surprising 
that such types of decision cause so-called “absentee manage- 
ment” to become a public issue. Such unfortunate decisions 
stimulate agitation for more Canadian participation in both 
equity ownership and management of Canadian subsidiaries. 
This type of thinking is perhaps an extension to the economic 
field of the principle of local self-determination which the 
United States itself has pursued so vigorously and admirably 
ic world politics. But self-determination in this, as in all fields, 
should come only when the “self” in question is able to with- 
stand the buffetings which the “determination” carries in its 
wake. 

I believe that Du Pont of Canada, through having a pro- 
portion of its stock available on the leading Canadian security 
markets, through the fact that half of its board of directors 
are Canadians, and through the appointment of Canadians to 
virtually all senior management positions, is looked upon 
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by Canadian officialdom and the Canadian public as a good 
example of what a Canadian subsidiary of a U. S. company 
should be. This was recently attested to in so many words 
by the chairman of the Royal Commission which inquired 
into Canada’s long-term economic prospects. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company has been given wide-spread credit 
for a statesmanlike approach to its Canadian operations. 

Obviously the parent company has been of inestimable value 
in the development of our company and, I might add, to the 
Canadian economy. And, in all of its aspects, I believe Du Pont 
of Canada is of special value to its parent company. A strong 
Canadian organization, it has participated actively in the affairs 
of the national community in which it operates and thus 
identified itself with this community. Its interests are Canada’s 
interests: its success or failure will be for the good or ill of 
Canada. This type of business philosophy has permitted it to 
share in—and indeed to help promote—Canadian development 
and has given it a position of respect and trust that will aid in 
its continued success. 

A similar code of conduct, I suggest, would be a proper, 
enlightened, and advantageous one for other Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, and thus for their parent companies. It could also, I 
am sure, help to strengthen the exemplary friendship which 
already exists between our two countries—a friendship based 
On mutual respect and consideration. 


How American Business Can Recapture 
its Pioneering Spirit 


AN ANSWER TO THE THREAT OF CONFORMITY 
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Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, October 16, 1959 


WANT TO DISCUSS with you a subject of concern 
to me and every American businessman interested in our 
country’s welfare: How can American business recapture 

its pioneermg spirit, end the threat of conformity and' mee 
the challenge it faces? 

The hard fact is that American business leadership no longer 
emphasizes the pioneering spirit which helped build this 
nation. At the same time, much as we may hate to admit it, 
Soviet Russia has embraced pioneering and it is making 
her powerful. We have now had time to appraise Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev's visit. You may recall how often he 
reminded us his nation was first to hit the moon and first in 
other pioneering achievements. Russia’s moon-shot was dra- 
matic, but behind it, there is the story of an economic contest 
even more basic to this nation’s future. 

The head of our Central Intelligence Agency, Allen Dulles, 
last spring pointed out that Russia grew in thirty years from 
a relatively backward position into the second largest indus- 
trialized nation in the world. She has made this spectacular 
advance because her people want to tread new paths, are eager 
to innovate and to progress. 

If we are to meet the perils implicit in the growing strength 
of the nation opposed to our concepts, we Americans must 
ensure that the pioneering spirit is recaptured in every phase 
of our national life. This applies particularly to our business 
structure, for it is basic to our national well-being. 

How can we bring this about? 

Most people, businessmen included, think of pioneering as 


serving the national welfare in a narrow way. For them, all 
roads to new frontiers now lie only through science and tech- 
nology. 

In newspapers the country over, you will find corporate 
advertisements pleading for scientists and engineers with crea- 
tive, pioneering ability. They promise such men every oppor- 
tunity to develop their own ideas, offer them every corporate 
resource. They emphasize exploration and opening of new 
fields of science, even at the cost of short-term failures along 
the way. 

As do all Americans, I applaud this encouragement to 
scientific progress. We must give science even greater emphasis 
than it is now receiving if America and the Free World are 
to survive the Soviet threat. Leaders in science who bemoan 
the lack of creativity in their field and stress the need for 
increasing the number of creative scientists deserve our interest 
and backing. 

But science alone cannot solve all our problems. We must 
equally encourage the same spirit of pioneering and venture 
throughout our business structure. It is ironic that while 
business admires and pleads for creativity and pioneering in 
science, it increasingly discourages these same qualities in other 
areas. 

In too many firms, business discourages the executive from 
pioneering and exploring. Instead, business presses him in- 
creasingly into a mold of conformity. In the interest of orderly 
procedure, business more and more encourages, if not orders 
him, to do as others have done before him. Business too often 
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looks askance at originality and initiative. Businessmen often 
talk about the need for “new blood,” but they generally want it 
to run to the same blood type. A recent article in Nation's 
Business pinpoints this attitude. It suggested that rugged 
individualists are unwanted. Business actually wants, the writer 
says, “creative conformists who are proven profit makers with 
vision.” 

This is, of course, a generalization only. In discussions and 
correspondence I have been conducting with presidents of 
representative leading American companies, many recognize 
the dangers of the conformity trend. They tell me they see the 
urgent need for pioneering at all levels of business. They 
agree it can be accomplished. Others express reservations. 
Much as they want men with creative initiative, they question 
their possibly disruptive influence on orderly procedures and 
on the efficiency of a business organization. 

My recent survey also shows—and my own experience 
confirms—that there are practical ways of combining in- 
dividual initiative with the chain of command necessary in 
a business organization. This is done without making a cult 
of non-conformity or sacrificing necessary discipline and 
control. Such partnership gives new strength to America’s 
economic structure, restoring vitality to American business 
and in that way to America. Never in history did this nation 
need it more. 

In the final analysis, the success of every business depends 
on individuals. We can gain our objectives only by infusing 
every individual throughout an organization with pioneering 
viewpoints and attitudes toward matters both within and 
outside their company. All our top policymaking executives 
should have the pioneering spirit. The same holds true for all 
members of the organization—our production force, our clerical 
aides, our stenographic pool. 

We at Merritt-Chapman & Scott know such attitudes pay 
off. To cite one instance, no bridge would link Upper and 
Lower Michigan across the wide Straits of Mackinac today— 
on foundations built by Merritt's Construction Department— 
if it had not been for men with creative daring who refused 
to believe it was “the bridge that couldn't be built”. Nor would 
the world’s first nuclear-powered passenger-cargo vessel, the 
N.S. Savannah, have been built by our New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, had it not been made possible by men of vision. 

In a talk at Louisville last year, I said that “robot executives” 
constitute a growing threat to American industry. These are 
the men—and I am sure they are well known to you—who 
are reluctant to attempt anything not well established by 
precedent. They fear to venture into new paths or to encourage 
fresh ideas by others. No matter how successful their patterns 
of conformity, their attitude blocks the venturesome progress of 
business growth on which the United States must rely, in great 
part, for its survival. 

As Canada Dry’s President, Roy W. Moore, Jr., observed 
to me, too many executives tend to follow the road proved 
safe, rather than the dynamic approach of self-reliance, in- 
dividualism and initiative. I agree with him. Such men are the 
ones who encourage the dangerous philosophy that a job is 
more important than a man. Instead of regarding a job 
specification write-up as simply an orderly way of noting 
aptitudes and skills that a man needs for particular work, they 
try to fit people rigidly to impersonal job specifications and 
end by manufacturing more robots and robot executives. 

As a case in point, a young business school graduate recently 
wrote to me to complain about the stock answers he had 
received from a number of companies in response to his 
application for a job. One said, in part: 

“At present time, we are unable to locate a suitable 
opening for your particular background. Your qualifica- 
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tions are very acceptable, and we are sorry our present 
openings do not match them satisfactorily.” 

The young man closed by saying somewhat bitterly, 
“What employee with any kind of ambition wants a job 
to ‘suit his qualifications perfectly’? If he has any pioneer 
spirit whatsoever, he will use his interest and abilities to 
do any job.” 

I said at Louisville that business education at graduate and 
undergraduate levels should orient its training of students to 
emphasize qualities of initiative and pioneering. Business 
should then use these men, so that we may regain the dynamic 
spirit American business has sacrificed in its emphasis on 
conformity. 

Considerable exciting and encouraging comment poured in 
on me following my remarks on the threat to initiative posed 
by the conformist pattern. Evidently many more people than 
you would imagine worry about the problem. Educators, for 
example, told me their schools are trying to attract and educate 
brilliant young men, but many of them wondered if business 
is not too deep in the rut of conformity to make good use of 
them. One educator said the so-called “hard-boiled” business- 
man restrains all non-conformity, “becomes about as solidified 
in his thinking as a hard-boiled egg, and presses his employees 
in the same kind of mold.” 

Many businessmen, on the other hand, wanted to learn how 
corporations could successfully encourage creative men within 
a necessarily disciplined organization. This interest and their 
questions set me off trying to find some answers. 

In talking to you today, I will describe some actions being 
carried on in a number of companies to solve this difficult 
problem. I shall draw on my own experience as a corporation 
head, on the literature on the subject, on personal discussions 
and on recent widespread correspondence with leading Ameri- 
can industrialists. I appreciate the keen interest the latter took 
in sharing their experience with me. I only wish time allowed 
me to cover more completely the many stimulating ideas they 
gave me. Top executives of Canada Dry, General Aniline & 
Film, B. F. Goodrich, Westinghouse Air Brake, Worthington 
Corporation, Wyandotte Chemicals, and others, provided me 
with valuable facts. 

First, I will touch on current studies carried on by leaders 
in academic and social science circles, working alone and with 
business leadership. Then I will suggest yardsticks by which 
the executive can measure himself and his corporation before 
proceeding. Next, I will touch on personnel selection. Finally, 
I will offer examples of how some companies, my own in- 
cluded, stimulate and reward creativity through in-company 
and extra-mural activities and incentives. All this, I hope, will 
encourage you to move ahead. 

One fact impressed me particularly. Whatever their field, 
businessmen have the highest respect for laboratory research 
and new product development. They recognize that the future 
of business depends on it. Findings about human personality 
and how it functions often arouse skepticism, however. The 
term “social sciences” raises questions of doubt. Yet as business- 
men, we should be as willing to accept the aid of the social 
sciences as we do of the physical sciences. Social scientists are 
constantly discovering new facts about our greatest business 
asset—people. We should be as willing to adopt such findings 
as we are the newest chemical or electronic discovery. 

Today the problem of creativity and initiative is getting a 
thorough going-over from educators, social scientists and 
students. Universities carry on research. Academic-business 
conferences try to bridge the gap between the two fields. Profit 
and non-profit research organizations constantly produce new 
methods studies. 

A few high spots in this activity illustrate the diversity and 
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thoroughness of this present-day research. 

Dr. Morris I. Stein, Associate Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Chicago, has worked out practical measure- 
ments to evaluate individual creativity and to assess a corpora- 
tion's environmental factors as an influence on creative work. 

In another project, a class of students at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration spent many 
months on a 300-page study, “Individual Creativity and the 
Corporation”. Its case histories serve a useful purpose for any 
companies that may care to use it. 

The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior at Ann 
Arbor came to valuable conclusions recently. Among others, it 
encouraged use of tests for measuring creativity; it outlined 
steps management can take to increase originality through 
organizing groups within the corporation to counteract con- 
formity. It suggested participation in decision-making to 
change the direction of group goals and conformity pressures. 
The foundation's conclusions are worth reading and acting on. 

The Arthur D. Little research organization at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has worked on this business problem of adjust- 
ing the structured organization to the need for constructive 
individualism. Many corporations apply their findings. 

Publications on the subject increase in numbers. From all 
this research, we draw three basic conclusions. 

First—Many barriers—social, business and individual— 
block the road to meeting our goals. Society exerts strong 
pressure against “non-conformists.” Society tags as non-con- 
formists those who question things as they are. 

The bigness of American business, an essential element of 
its efficiency, also makes it difficult to bring about change 
within itself. Business leans heavily on systematizing, stand- 
ardization, and unquestioned authority. All make for resistance 
to change. Rather than appear to deviate, the individual him- 
self, assuming protective coloring, fears to appear better than 
average, to be a dreamer, to be different. And it’s hard to make 
a man think imaginatively when he has been trained to follow 
routine. 

As one executive wrote to me: “As companies grow bigger, 
efficiency is increased by having general rules that apply to 
everyone. But then such uniformity, however useful to ef- 
ficiency, is death to creativity. . . . By its very nature, bigness 
tends towards averages, and unfortunately in the case of 
thinking ability, the average is too close to mediocrity.” What 
we must do is find ways to preserve the advantages of bigness 
while at the same time we overcome its stultifying effect on 
individual initiative. 

Second—No one easy or universal way stimulates con- 
structive individualism in business. No one rule of thumb 
accomplishes the result wanted. 

Too many businessmen, unfortunately, believe the problem 
of super-imposing individual initiative on the organizational 
pattern can be solved by some single approach. They rely on 
a magic method—perhaps on personnel selection, a suggestion 
box. Or they place their full reliance on decentralization. Each 
has its virtues. But remaking an organization's attitudes, 
thinking and action is more difficult. It requires a many-sided 
approach and stems from a broad program. And even then 
every step may not yield the desired result. 

Third—Most important, a company that tries to break 
conformist patterns must make certain of the attitude of the 
top man or men. Top management must first want to stimulate 
initiative. These men must want it so much that they will move 
to change the administrative climate of their organization 
from top to bottom. The desire to stimulate initiative must 
permeate the whole organization. Only top management's 
attitude and action can bring this about. 

One corporation does this in a unique way. 
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Grant D. Simmons, Jr., President of the Simmons Company, 
wrote me they rather pride themselves “on having at least 
one or two ‘pikes’ in the pond—strong men of spiny and 
frequently unpopular personalities who keep the other or- 
ganizational fish all stirred up.” As this comment suggests, the 
individual with different ideas often risks unpopularity. 

In considering the problem, it might be a good idea first of 
all for each of us to analyze ourself and our company’s attitudes. 
Ask yourself these seven questions: 

1. Are you willing to take a calculated risk on a good 
new idea, or do you feel more secure if you wait for 
someone else to try it first? 

Too much of business is run by people who will try some- 
thing new only after someone else has proved it feasible and 
profitable. Timidity means slow death to American business. 

2. Are you as receptive to new ideas from your sub- 
ordinates as you are eager to have your ideas accepted 
by those above you? Or do you discourage ideas from 
below with the thought that it’s better to let well 
enough alone? 

Distrust of originality discourages individuals from inde- 
pendent thought and action. 

3. Do you encourage a man to suggest ideas beyond the 
scope of his own work? 

Initiative dies when mew ideas are discouraged because 
“that’s another man’s department”. 

Many businesses have developed inter-group communica- 
tions so that the various departments are eager to cooperate and 
exchange ideas. 

4. Are you ready to assume equal responsibility for the 
failure of a new idea suggested by others? Or is a 
‘man penalized for a suggestion that doesn’t work out? 

If the latter is true, don’t expect anyone to risk “job suicide” 
by volunteering ideas. 

5. Do you give credit to others for a successful idea, or 
claim it as your own? 

Too many bosses make it standard practice to take credit 
for the ideas of those under them. 

6. Are you prepared to judge the creative ability of a 
present or potential employee strictly on his merits, 
regardless of race, color or creed? 

Only through conscious elimination of bias can we enable 
every individual to contribute to his fullest. This, in turn, will 
develop the available work force in the United States to its 
maximum potential, with consequent benefit to business and 
society. 

7. Last, but far from least, are you as venturesome and 
receptive to pioneering ideas now as you were when 
you were “on the way up”? 

No business, or nation, can stand still. We must move 
forward or eventually lose ground. I thought of that again 
when, in a telecast of that now famous “Kitchen Debate” in 
Moscow, I saw Soviet Premier Khrushchev flap his hand at 
Vice President Nixon and say, “We'll wave as we pass you by.” 

Now let us look at some methods that are in use to help 
solve our problem. 

Some industries rely primarily on the careful selection of 
personnel. In every instance, personnel departments should 
keep abreast of the latest applicable findings of the social 
sciences. Today’s selection tools still need refining, but are 
definitely helpful pending further progress. The 1958 Ann 
Arbor Conference made this point in listing eight tests for 
individual originality which, in its judgment, management can 
use as a supplement to other information. 

Above all, make sure your employment office understands 
your instructions. Personnel departments usually hire the kind 
of people they think the top brass really wants, regardless of 
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official pronouncements. You must make it clear, by deed as 
well as word, that company management wants to hire creative 
persons. 

Also, accept as a fact that you will not find the ideal person 
for every position. Despite all available tests to determine the 
right man for each job, the supply of such people simply is not 
enough to go around. But if you select key executive personnel 
with sufficient care, they can, by example, progressively develop 
the needed environment for encouraging constructive individu- 
alism. 

And constructive individualists do need encouragement. 
Without it, they lose their push and drive. Often what looks 
like laziness is lack of motivation. Many times I have seen 
men of great potential failing to do their best work just because 
of that lack. Nothing is more disturbing to me, and I am sure 
this is true of other businessmen as well, than to see innate 
talent going to waste. Their failure is the company’s loss as 
well as their own. 

As this suggests, the initial selection of personnel is only 
half the problem. After you have your people on the job, you 
must constantly encourage further development of the qualities 
you want. Industry uses a number of methods to do this. This 
entire field is so new, however, and so rapidly developing, that 
there is as yet no set pattern of classification. Therefore, I 
have worked out my own categories and offer them to you 
merely as several approaches for your further study. 

1. A number of companies use Management Committees 
to seek solutions of company problems through discussion, 
exchange of opinion and suggestions for new policies and 
practices. To name a few, such companies include General 
Aniline & Film, Koppers Company and Allied Chemical. Some 
Organizations use committees at many policy and operational 
levels to foster individual initiative. I favor such committees, 
if they do not get too involved in their own functioning 
and don’t deteriorate into yes-men groups. 

2. Conferences and training courses are used effectively by 
many companies to further constructive individualism. They 
vary in subject matter from courses on problem findings to 
creative thinking. For instance, at the U. S. Steel Corporation's 
Gary plant, a trainee program divides the men into small 
groups of eight. They go into the plant to study and observe a 
problem situation involving costs, working conditions, or 
whatever. They work out specific ways to better the situation. 
Trainees thereby gain the experience of putting their own 
solutions into action terms, certainly a sound approach. U. S. 
Steel points out that this is just one of many training programs 
the company has implemented. 

Polaroid utilizes an independent “Office of Career Growth”. 
Organizationally, it works completely independent of any 
other line or staff executive, and of the personnel office. This 
office helps the individual realize his greatest potential and 
usefulness to the company. It gives him information on em- 
ployment opportunities and skills needed within the organiza- 
tion. It meets head-on the current disposition of many busi- 
nesses to keep the good man where he is. “Don’t move him. 
He’s doing a good job.” How long he will continue to do a 
good job is another question. 

Worthington Corporation encourages the continuing de- 
velopment of the individual by a Self-Development Activity 
that includes on-job coaching and training, special assign- 
ment, committee work, reading programs, etc. Basic elements 
of this program embrace personal inventory and self-examina- 
tion. 

One company brought to my attention a twist on this idea 
many of us might adopt to advantage. The American Alcolac 
Corporation requires every professional and managerial or- 
ganization member to write a semi-annual or annual letter to 


his respective boss, outlining his objectives, embodying sug- 
gestions for changes and improvements, and outlining future 
plans for his own work. Initially required every six months, the 
time interval is eventually lengthened to about one year for 
executives who have been with the company for some time. 
This seems to me a new challenging way of developing what 
we want. 

McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, where Multiple Man- 
agement originated in 1932, has the Junior Board of Executives 
approach, which develops a feeling of belonging, free self- 
expression, and opportunity to advance by merit. Of the nine- 
teen men now serving on the company’s Senior Board of 
Directors, elected by the stockholders, fifteen sérved on the 
company’s Junior Board, Factory Board or Sales Boards. 

General Electric originated a creative engineering program 
as a training method. In the first six months, they teach the 
men a creative philosophy and try to develop the individual's 
creative ability. They stress fundamental engineering concepts, 
materials and processing, and the presentation of ideas and 
human relations. Before the first half of the course is over, each 
student creates an original idea, works it out on paper, and 
builds a working model. GE reports that graduates of this 
program continue to develop new processes and patentable 
ideas at an average rate of almost three timc; that of non- 
graduates. The company aims this plan spec ‘Scally to further 
creative engineering. It applies, it seems to me, to trainees of 
every kind. 

3. American Brake Shoe innovates with top to bottom 
delegation of authority, a more daring approach. The company 
bases its philosophy on “Freedom to Fail,” defined as “freedom 
to act, to take risks, to make decisions—and to do so without 
fear of the consequences.” 

American Brake Shoe calls it “Bottom-Up-Management.” It 
delegates authority to many throughout the organization. Not 
only top and lower echelon executives, but also rank and file 
people solve problems. Foremen, for instance, help negotiate 
union contracts. The company does not penalize a man for 
failure if he has sincerely and intelligently tried to innovate 
a new idea. 

I am greatly intrigued by this method. Obviously, decen- 
tralization must go with this method—something which I 
support. 

4. The Kimberly-Clark Corporation offers a good example 
in the “Banker Idea” as one facet of the company’s program 
to encourage creativity. “Operation Creativity,” as they call 
it, establishes a reserve bank of men of diverse backgrounds 
who act as a team to solve problems. None of them are 
specialists, though they may consult specialists if they feel it 
desirable. This small group works on any problems its members 
believe important. It has its own budget, laboratory and 
machine shop. I can see the valve of such a plan, but also two 
questions. How many companiés can afford to support such 
a unit? And might it result in a “creative elite” so powerful 
in prestige as to discourage individual initiative in others? 

5. A fifth method, “Brainstorming,” stems from the adver- 
tising field, where it was used as a problem-buster. A group 
of men throw out ideas about a problem, with no critical 
comment at all. The theory is that group members stimulate 
each other's creativeness. Later, suggestions are evaluated and 
weeded out. Advocates maintain “Brainstorming” supplements 
individual problem-solving. I think thoughtful study by men 
pounding their brains in solitude is more productive than this 
kind of group titillation. 

6. Under the heading of “Incentive and Reward,” Reming- 
ton Rand gives the old-time suggestion box a new dimension. 
Its Suggestion Plan Administrator encourages suggestions and 
helps sell them to management. This is considered a major 
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advance in stimulating in-company innovations. Only one 
limitation applies: The would-be innovator must have his idea 
pretty well developed before he comes to the Suggestion Plan 
Administrator. 

My short listing just touches on the infinite variety of 
methods used in in-company programs to recapture individual 
initiative. According to general consensus and my own think- 
ing, the most important factor for effectiveness, as I noted 
earlier, is the kind of support the program receives from the 
chief executive officer, the degree to which he develops a 
corporate climate that encourages an exchange of ideas at all 
levels, free communication, and delegation of authority. He 
must be willing not only to spend time and effort to study and 
adapt the experience of other businesses to his needs, but 
also to use what the social scientists have found out about how 
to deal with people. He must give both theory and experience 
a fair trial in his day-to-day business operations. He must take 
into account the desires of the individual for recognition, en- 
couragement and understanding, for reasonable security and a 
chance to advance. 

Extra-mural activities, or Out-training, cover the last broad 
category of activities for review in the brief timé permitted. 

We all realize increasingly that in business administration, 
specialist skills alone are not enough. Top executives must be 
men of the broadest knowledge and understanding. It is 
obvious that with the increasing complexity of business and 
society, an increasingly higher degree of judgment is demanded 
at every level. As F. R. Kappel, president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, summed it up, “We need the most in 
creative imagination, ability to take on new assignments and 
selective judgment.” 

Some larger corporations encourage executive attendance 
for short or long periods at leading universities and colleges 
on company time and expense. The Bell Telephone System, 
for example, sends top executives for an extended study of 
the humanities to widen their perspective. IBM has worked with 
New York University’s Work Simplification Round Table. 
However, expense and the crippling effect of executive ab- 
sences rules out such projects for most businesses. 

Some companies pay all or part of tuition fees for approved 
after-hours study courses. Some require courses to be job 
related. Others do not. Western Electric, for instance, refunds 
up to $250 a year tuition for study at accredited colleges when 
the courses relate to the employee's present job, or to one he 
might reasonably hope to hold. At Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
we encourage both job related and non-job related courses by 
subsidy, and have been encouraged in turn by the enthusiastic 
response of our junior and middle management executives to 
this program. I look for an expansion in this area. 

Finally, let me tell you about a few other activities at 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott designed to recapture the pioneering 
spirit. Our experience at Merritt has shown us that by con- 
scious effort we can develop increased initiative. We are 
therefore constantly exploring new ways to offer the needed 
encouragements and incentives. Our program is built around 
what I have described earlier as a “receptive climate”. Prove 
to the people of your organization you welcome new ideas, and 
you will get them—at all levels. 

The performance record of the Merritt's Junior Executive 
Council, established two years ago in our long-range manage- 
ment training and development program, is a case in point. The 
Council, comprised of junior executives, represents all the 
administrative and operational divisions based at our head- 
quarter offices. One sentence describes it—To develop original 
thinking, and to train young executives to decision-making of 
their own. They study and submit proposals they consider of 
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potential benefit to the company, either new ideas or improve- 
ment of existing methods. 

The Council has full latitude to study existing corporate 
procedures and to recommend changes or innovations. A com- 
mittee of the Council first analyzes each situation thoroughly, 
and then the group analyzes it. A Management Steering Com- 
mittee, composed of senior executives, gets the proposals that 
survive this preliminary examination, and determines whether 
they merit further study. 

When it gets the green light, the Junior Executive Council 
further studies the projects with potential promise and comes 
back with a definite recommendation for management con- 
sideration. Inevitably, some of these proposals turn out to have 
flaws or to be impractical. In those instances, the Steering 
Committee reviews the basic facts and explains them to the 
Council. 

The percentage of workable fresh ideas that have developed 
is encouraging. More important, the Council members have 
grown increasingly mature and independent in their judgment. 
In two years, the Council has reviewed a wide range of 
recommended proposals, from technical to administrative. Of 
about 30 proposals studied, the group developed 10 in detail 
for submission to management. Management has adopted five 
in various forms and is considering several others. 

In this process, our junior executives have received a more 
thorough insight into the over-all operations of the company 
than they could in the department where they work. More 
thorough understanding of the responsibilities that are tied 
up with the formulation of new ideas has resulted. 

This point I emphasize strongly—the innovator and inde- 
pendent thinker must be instilled with an awareness of his 
responsibilities. Many businessmen feel he is a disruptive 
force. We have found in most cases that we can adjust the 
creative individual to work harmoniously with others without 
losing his pioneering drive. And that is the heart of the matter. 
While the individual necessarily originates new fresh ideas, 
they remain only ideas unless accepted by others. They can 
succeed only through group effort. A business organization 
in turn must stagnate if it insists on a conformist pattern and 
rejects as non-conformists those who would do things differ- 
ently. Neither can succeed without the other. 

To sum up, we face the most urgent challenge in our history. 
In dramatic fashion, the public thinks of both challenge and 
defense in terms of competing scientists perfecting inter- 
continental missiles and other weapons. Actually, our business 
economy is a far more basic bulwark and defensive weapon, 
both for our own Nation and for the Free World. This is 
because we are an industrial society. Industry is the very 
heartland of our social fabric. On industry's well-being depends 
the economic well-being of all those varied elements of our 
national life. Together they make our nation great and strong. 
Without the taxes industry pays and the wages and dividends 
it disburses, scientific pioneering would be irreparably slowed. 
Without them we would be unable to forge protective weapons 
with the speed and in the quantity needed. 

Even on the lesser personal security plane, every American 
has a tremendous stake in a continued strong economy. Many 
men plan ahead carefully for their future security and the 
security of their families. But if the economy weakens, what 
becomes of a man’s savings, of pension funds, of investments— 
of all the personal anchors to windward? 

Therefore, from every standpoint, as businessmen we have 
an obligation to utilize maximum originality and pioneering 
in all phases of our day-to-day business operations in order to 
continue American leadership and a healthy economy. Un- 
fortunately, it has become an increasing habit to describe a 
good part of our day-to-day operations as “routine business.” 
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Nothing in our business world should ever be regarded as 
completely “routine.” The business world must keep pace 
with the pioneering spirit so dramatically evident in our science 
and technology. Every new technological advance demands, in 
tact, a broader range of view by our business executives, 
whatever their sphere of activity. 

This need becomes increasingly acute. The past forty-five 
years, since World War I began, have brought startling 
scientific developments. Our limited imaginations cannot at- 
tempt a forecast of what the next forty-five years will bring. 
Our executives of coming generations, whether now in business 
or in school, must be encouraged to be pioneers and not robots. 

We must revitalize a key American resource badly neglected 
—the individual in the business structure. We need to replace 
robot executives with constructive individualists. We must 
adjust the needs of the business organization for orderly 
procedures with society's need for individual initiative. Ameri- 
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can enterprise must permit the individual to make his fullest 
possible contribution, rather than relegate him to the role of 
a well-oiled automation. By doing so, we can recapture the 
pioneering spirit that made America. 

This is our challenge as businessmen. When I spoke on 
this subject in Louisville last November, the outlook was 
depressing to me. Increasingly and almost unconsciously, we 
were slipping deeper into a pattern of robot conformity, with 
little prospect of change in direction. 

From my many talks since then with outstanding business- 
men and educators, I now believe a great number of people 
in many fields recognize the seriousness of the problem. They 
are trying to overcome it. I am confident that a determined 
move is growing to erase the robot weakness and inject new 
vitality into American enterprise. You as businessmen can 
help this effort. I urge you to give it your thought and con- 
structive leadership. 


Labor-Management Legislation 


DOES THE 1959 LABOR REFORM ACT USHER IN A NEW ERA? 
By ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, Traverse Cizy, Michigan, Member of Congress for the 9th Michigan District; Co-Author, 


Landrum-Griffin Labor-Management Reform Bill 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 12, 1959 


HAIRMAN RUSS SMITH, Mr. President, distinguished 

guests, members and friends of The Economic Club: 

As I sat next to Russ Smith, who was my teacher at 

the University of Michigan Law School, and one of the great 

teachers in the labor law field in one of the greatest universities 

in the country, you have no idea how uncomfortable are the 
shoes of an expert which you have asked me to fill today. 

I am reminded of a story that Justice Carr of the Michigan 
Supreme Court once told about a young lawyer who graduated 
from Law School near the top of his class and thought that 
he was God's replacement for Clarence Darrow as he went out 
into the legal profession. His first job was with a large railroad 
company, and it wasn’t long until he had a case to try. It 
seems that one morning a farmer looked out in the back 40 
through which the railroad track ran, and noticed his prize 
cow was missing; he promptly went down and filed a suit 
in Justice Court against the railroad company for the value 
of his cow. In due course, the case came up for hearing before 
the justice of the peace in the back room of the general store, 
and the young whipper-snapper of an attorney came down 
from the big city to defend the railroad company. The first 
thing he did was to take the farmer, who had no attorney, over 
into a corner and began talking to him about settling the case. 
Well, the young lawyer twisted and twisted the old farmer's 
arm until finally he persuaded the farmer, very reluctantly, 
to accept half of what he was claiming to settle the case. 
Finally, after the farmer had signed the release and taken the 
check, then the young lawyer just couldn’t resist chiding the 
old farmer a little bit and he said, “You know, I hate to tell 
you this, but actually I put one over on you this morning. 
I couldn’t have won that case. The engineer was asleep, the 
fireman was drunk when the train went through your farm 
that morning; and I didn’t have one witness to put on the 
stand.” The old farmer smiled a bit and went on chewing his 
tobacco; then he said, “Well, I'll tell you, young feller, I was 
a little worried about winning that case myself. You know 
that danged cow came home this morning.” 

It is a high honor and a rare privilege, which I humbly 
acknowledge, to have this opportunity to discuss the new 


labor-management reform law with so many of the economic 
leaders of our great State and Nation. 

A man by the name of Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“All that serves labor, serves the Nation. All that 
harms labor is treason to America. No line can be drawn 
between the two.” 

Having grown up in the family of a factory worker, and 
having worked on the automobile assembly lines myself, I 
hear the words of that great friend of labor as a ringing chal- 
lenge and a meaningful standard against which legislation in 
this field should be measured. 

As one who was privileged to play a part in the legislative 
process which produced the new reform Act, I stand ready to 
defend it, and to apply that exacting test laid down by Lincoln. 

What about the charges that the new reform act is anti-labor 
and union-busting? Will it bring organizing efforts in the 
South to a grinding halt? Will it jeopardize the legitimate 
activities and objectives of honest, decent union members? 

As we consider those and other questions, perhaps it would 
be helpful to recall for a moment those turbulent days 12 
years ago when Congress and the Nation were debating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

“Slave labor bill’—‘The death warrant for labor”’—"A bill 
to return sweat shops and the yellow dog contract”—"A bill 
to drive unions into Communist hands”—those and many other 
colorful descriptions and labels were draped on the broad 
shoulders of Senator Taft and Congressman Hartley as their 
bill passed through the legislative halls of Congress. 

But it is fascinating to reflect how differently great issues 
sometimes appear when they are later viewed through the 
perspective of history. 

It was a revelation for me—as a member of the House Sub- 
committee on Labor-Management Reform Legislation—to sit 
through four months of extended hearings and listen to one 
union official after another, in 1959, refer with deep respect 
and approval to the late Senator Taft—indeed, often times 
acknowledging that he was in fact a true friend of the working 
man. 

Perhaps it is significant to note that Congress has made 
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fundamental changes in our laws affecting labor-management 
relations at intervals of 12 years. If history teaches anything, 
certainly it is that major legislative changes come very infre- 
quently in this field which is so charged with emotion and 
controversy. 

It was in 1935 when Congress passed the Wagner Act, 
attempting to correct the evils in labor relations which existed 
in those times. In large part, those evils had been brought to 
light by a Senate investigating committee, popularly known 
then as the LaFollette Committee. 

Sitting as the McClellan Committee of a generation ago, it 
listened to astonishing stories of methods used by some em- 
ployers to prevent workers from organizing into unions for 
their mutual interest and ecnomic protection. 

It is well recognized now that while the Wagner Act was 
effective in correcting some of the abuses at which it was 
aimed—-as interpreted by the National Labor Relations Board 
and some of the courts—the Act soon proved to be seriously 
defective and lopsided as a measure to balance the power of 
labor afid management. 

A provocative thinker, the late Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University, wrote in July of this year: 


“A reformer is a critic of established institutions. In 
the first half of the twentieth century the great institution 
requiring criticism was free private enterprise. 

“The job of criticizing and reforming free private 
enterprise was sponsored by so-called ‘liberals’ who 
critically appraised free enterprise and reformed it by 
sponsoring a multitude of controls and new institutions, 
such as those represented by the anti-trust laws 
workmen's compensation laws . . . the progressive income 
tax, social security the fair labor standards act, 
(eec.) ... 

“Who will undertake the task of reforming, not fre 
private enterprise, but the institutions established to 
reform free private enterprise? Will the liberals be able 
to reform their own institutions? Or, shall we need a 
reform movement with a different sponsorship—spon- 
sored perhaps by conservatives? . . . 

“Thus far there have been only limited efforts to reform 
the reform policies. The best progress has been in the 
field of industrial relations where the one-sided Wagner 
Act has been replaced by the Taft-Hartley Act. Addi- 
tional legislation to cure (some of the) gaps in present 
policies appears to be on the verge of enactment.” 


Perhaps the purposes and impact of the new reform law 
can be brought into better focus if we pause for a moment 
to examine just what our national labor policy is—or ought 
to be—as I see it. 

The first, and the most important, fundamental principle 
which underlies our national policy is that the employees in 
any establishment (or bargaining unit) should be free to 
select, or not to select, by majority rule, the union or bargaining 
agent of their choice. 

The Wagner Act, in 1935, was intended to secure that 
freedom from coercion on the part of employers; and later 
the Taft-Hartley Act, in 1947, was intended to secure that 
freedom from coercion on the part of unions. 

In my view, the second fundamental principle which under- 
lies our national labor policy is that the public and innocent 
third parties are entitled to at least some consideration and 
protection in this field; accordingly, labor disputes and the 
effects thereof should be confined insofar as possible to the 
principal, or primary parties, involved. 

With enactment: of the Taft-Hartley Act, Congress sought 
to implement that principle by outlawing such practices as 
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secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes which inflict 
injury upon innocent third parties. 

The ¢hird fundamental principle which should, (and, as 
evidenced by the new reform act, now does) underlie our 
national labor policy is that labor unions should exist for the 
benefit of, and be subject always to the control of, the member- 
ship; society cannot tolerate or permit labor organizations to 
be used by racketeers and gangsters as convenient vehicles for 
the exploitation of union members and the public. 

Until enactment of the new reform law, there had been 
little or no federal regulation affecting the internal affairs and 
operation of iabor unions. 

Some of the union leaders themselves were shocked by the 
startling disclosures of the McClellan Committee which probed 
deeply into the internal affairs of unions. For example, AFL- 
CIO President George Meany was quoted as saying: 

“We thought we knew a few things about trade union 
corruption, but we didn’t know the half of it, one-tenth 
of it—or even one-hundredth of it. We didn’t know, for 
instance, that we had unions where a criminal record was 
almost a prerequisite to holding office under the national 
union. 

Against that background, I should like briefly to highlight 
some of the key provisions of the new reform act in order 
that you might measure them against the principles and ob- 
jectives which I have outlined. 


I. BILt or RIGHTS 

Title I of the Act sets forth a Bill of Rights for union 
members. The genesis of this title goes back to an amendment 
offered on the Senate floor by Senator McClellan. Over the 
vigorous opposition of many pseudo-liberals who profess to be 
friends of the working man, the amendment carried, you will 
recall, only because of a tie-breaking vote cast by Vice President 
Nixon. 

Although the McClellan Bill of Rights was later revised 
somewhat—and it is substantially the revised version which 
was incorporated in the final legislation—it was the adoption 
on the Senate floor by one vote which firmly established the 
principle that union members, at last, were to be guaranteed 
by law some basic democratic rights within their unions. 

Under the Bill of Rights which, like rights guaranteed in 
our federal Constitution, are subject to reasonable rules and 
regulations, every union member is now entitled, by law: 

(a) to equal rights and privileges within his union to 
nominate candidates, to vote in elections, to attend member- 
ship meetings and to participate in the deliberations of such 
meetings; 

(b) to assemble freely with other members, and to express 
his views, arguments or opinions on matters affecting the 
union; 

(c) he is accorded some (but not enough) protection 
against arbitrary increases in the dues and assessments levied 
against him by officers of his union; 

(d) he is guaranteed the right to sue his union or its 
officers after he has made a reasonable effort over a period not 
exceeding 4 months to obtain relief through internal union 
procedures; 

(e) he is assured that at least the rudimentary elements 
of due process will be observed before he can be expelled from 
union membership; or before he can be suspended, disciplined 
or fined at the hands of a union official. 

Those who closely followed the legislative history of the new 
Act are familiar with the storm of protest raised by some 
union leaders against inclusion of such a bill of rights in the 
Act. For example, one of the Nation’s most able and respected 
labor leaders testified before our subcommittee as follows: 
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He said, “It is one thing to include such rights and 


safeguards in a union's constitution and by-laws . . . and 
quite another thing to incorporate them into a Federal 
statute.” 


He went on, “The reason this is so is that a federally 
legislated members’ bill of rights is not simply a state- 
ment of principle which a union can observe with greater 
or less rigidity as circumstances dictate.” 

(Hearings before House Joint Subcommittee, 
June 3, 1959, Record p. 1514) 

There, it seems to me, is revealed and laid bare an attitude 
on the part of entrenched union hierarchy which looms as a 
dangerous and difficult obstacle in the path of union democ- 
racy . 

Senator John McClellan put the problem in the form of this 
question: 

“Why should a union member be required to leave 
the rights guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution at the 
door when he goes into a union meeting?” 

There can be no doubt that labor unions now have become 
great and growing governments within our government. Surely, 
the nation as a whole—and particularly union members— 
have every right to expect that labor organizations will be run 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of law and 
order—and further that those principles will be applied fairly 
and uniformly—not “with greater or less rigidity” as the 
circumstances to some union official might seem at the moment 
to dictate. 

While many Members of Congress trembled in fear for 
their political lives, I have no doubt that thousands of thousands 
of rank and file union members must have been silently ap- 
plauding when the Bill of Rights became part of the new 
reform Act. 

Tell me, if you will, where is the rank and file union 
member who complains because Congress has guaranteed him 
the right to a democratic voice in the affairs of his union? 


II. OTHER RIGHTS 

In other titles of the bill, a number of additional rights and 
safeguards were accorded union members. For example: 

1. Those who have been convicted of certain serious 
felonies will no longer be eligible to serve as union officials 
for at least five years after being released from prison; 

2. While the Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment was repealed, a provision was inserted in the new Act 
making it a federal crime for Communists, or those who have 
been members of the Communist Party within a preceding 
5-year period, to serve as union officials. 

3. Union officers who handle the funds of a union must 
now be bonded; the bond must apply to the person—not just 
the office; and the bond must be secured from a responsible 
company approved by the U. 5. Treasury Department. 

4. Each union must adopt a constitution and by-laws; and 
must file an annual financial report with the Secretary of Labor, 
copies of which will be available to union members and to the 
public. 

5. A national or international union which takes over and 
places a local union in trusteeship must have good reason for 
so doing; and thereafter the international union is required 
to file periodic reports and be subject to other regulations laid 
down in the statute pertaining to trusteeships. 

6. Local ~nions must elect their officers at least every 3 
years; elections of officers and delegates to national conventions 
must be by secret ballot; reasonable opportunity to nominate 
candidates must be afforded; a notice must be mailed to each 
union member at least 15 days before an election; candidates 
for union office now have a limited right, at least, to inspect 
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membership lists; and such candidates are entitled to have an 
observer at the polls and at the counting of ballots. 

7. It is made a federal crime for any person, through force 
or violence, or threat thereof, to deprive a union member of 
any right guaranteed by the Act. 

Tell me, if you will, where is the rank and file union 
member who will complain because the new law now provides 
him with at least some protection against having acid thrown 
in his face by a union gangster? 


Ill. TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


Much of the debate in Congress raged around the amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act proposed in Title VII of the 
bill which I had the honor to co-sponsor with Congressman 
Landrum of Georgia, particularly the amendments which dealt 
with the problems of “blackmail” organizational picketing, 
secondary boycotts (including “hot cargo” agreements) and 
the jurisdictional “no-man’s land.” 

When the original Kennedy-Ervin bill was reported from 
the Senate committee, it dealt principally with the subjects 
of Reporting, Elections and Trusteeships. Its supporters 
argued vehemently that the Kennedy-Ervin bill contained all 
of the essential provisions which would be necessary to deal 
with labor racketeering, and that any consideration of “con- 
troversial” Taft-Hartley amendments should be postponed and 
handled later in a separate bill. 

This would have been fine theory if men of good will could 
legislate in a political vacuum. But the cold, hard facts of 
political life clearly indicated that no significant Taft-Hartley 
amendments could be expected to pass the Congress for at 
least 4, 6 or perhaps another 12 years—if legislation, without 
such amendments were enacted bearing the title of “labor 
reform.” 

Supporters of the Kennedy-Ervin bill seemed determined 
to ignore the volumes of convincing evidence accumulated 
by the McClellan Committee which clearly established that 
labor racketeering has been closely related to, and could not 
be separated from, “blackmail” organizational picketing, 
secondary boycotts, and the “no-man’s land.” In fact, Senator 
McClellan pointed to these as the “very heart” of the labor 
racketeering problem. 

Over and over again, the McClellan Committee, and our 
House subcommittee, listened to this basic story: 

A union organizer would go to an employer, oftentimes a 
small employer, and demand that he sign a contract the terms 
of which would require that all of his employees join, and 
pay dues to, the particular union. The employer would protest 
that his employees did not wish to be represented by that 
particular union, sometimes pointing out that the organizer 
could try, of course to persuade the employees to join. In 
many cases, the organizer had not even talked to the employees. 

In one case, I recall, the organizer bluntly told the company 
that he just “didn’t have time to fool around and would have 
to organize from the top down.” When the employer refused, 
in such situations, to sign a contract, the reply of the union 
organizer often was to this effect: “Well, you will sign the 
contract—or we'll put a picket line around your place and we'll 
keep it there until you do.” 

Picketing under such circumstances has become widely 
known as “blackmail” organizational picketing. Under the 
new reform law, if organizational or recognition picketing has 
the effect of interfering with pick-ups or deliveries at a place 
of business, it cannot continue beyond a reasonable length of 
time (not to exceed 30 days) unless a petition for an NLRB 
election is filed, and an election must then be held forthwith. 

If the union loses the election, such organizational picketing 
is absolutely prohibited thereafter for a period of 12 months. 
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Some union leaders have loudly criticized this provision, 
claiming that it will halt organizing efforts in the South. But 
it should be carefully noted that the new law does not inter- 
fere with ordinary and legitimate methods of organizing 
employees. 

It should be clear that the new provision, which puts 
reasonable restrictions on organizational picketing, is designed 
to implement and guarantee the fundamental principle that 
employees should be free to select, or not to select, the bar- 
gaining agent of their choice. 

Where is the rank and file worker who should protest 
because he is mow accorded some protection against the 
prospect of being forced to join, and pay dues to, a racketeer 
union—when he might, in fact, prefer to be represented by 
another union? 

We might pause for a moment to consider: What kind of 
a union do workers have when a majority of them are forced 
to join against their will? Is it reasonable to expect that they 
will atzend union meetings? Is it likely that the members 
would have an effective voice in the affairs of such a union? 

No, the new restrictions on “blackmail” organizational 
picketing will not halt or slow down legitimate organizational 
activities in the South—or anywhere else; but there may be 
reason to hope that the new restrictions will provide at least 
a roadblock in the path of those who prefer to substitute force 
and coercion for persuasion and free choice. 

I should like to talk for a moment about the provisions 
dealing with secondary boycotts, and to ask you to keep in 
mind that the new reform act does not change—it merely 
reinforces—-what was the intent of Congress at the time 
Taft-Hartley was enacted. The intent was to outlaw all second- 
ary boycotts. 

It can be said that the secondary boycott is an un-American 
device whereby an enemy is attacked by inflicting injury upon 
his friends and business associates. It is based upon the concept 
of “guilt by association.” 

That it was the unequivocal intention of Congress in 1947 
to outlaw all secondary boycotts can be demonstrated by this 
statement that was then made by Senator Taft: 

“It has been set forth that there are good secondary 
boycotts and bad secondary boycotts. Our committee 
heard evidence for weeks and never succeeded in having 
anyone tell us any difference berween different kinds of 
secondary boycotts. So we have so broadened the provision 
dealing with secondary boycotts so as to make them (all) 
an unfair labor practice.” 

How does a secondary boycott work? 

Suppose a union official considers that Company A is 
unfair. He may be unhappy because the company’s employees 
voted not to join his union. That was the situation of the 
Endicott Church Furniture Company of Warsaw, Indiana, 
where a secondary boycott was in effect. 

Or, a union official might be displeased because the em- 
ployees of Company A voted to join another union. That 
has been the situation of the Burt Manufacturing Company of 
Akron, Ohio, where a boycott has been in effect for many 
months because the employees elected to belong to the Steel- 
workers Union rather than the Sheet Metal Workers Union. 

One might ask: “How could a secondary boycott have been 
used if Congress intended to outlaw that practice?” 

The answer, of course, is that, over the past 12 years, some 
gaping loopholes developed in the Taft-Hartley ban, as the 
result of Court and Administrative interpretations. 

In order to bring pressure against Company A, with which 
it has a dispute, suppose the union decides to try and force 
Retail Store B in another city or state to quit selling the 
products manufactured by Company A 
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If the union should put a picket line at the employee 
entrance of Retail Store B, to induce the store’s employees 
to strike or refuse to handle the products of Company A, that 
activity would violate the Taft-Hartley Act, as it has been 
interpreted, and could have been enjoined even before passage 
of the new Act. 

However, if the union official were familiar with the loop- 
holes in the law, he would proceed in a slightly different 
manner in order to accomplish the very same objective: com- 
pelling Retail Store B to quit selling the products manufactured 
by Company A, with which it has a dispute. The Union official 
would carefully place the picket line—not at the employee 
entrance—but at the customer entrance to the retail store. 
Or, the union official would go directly to the owner of the 
retail store and threaten him with “labor trouble,” or other 
serious consequences, unless he ceased doing business with 
Company A. By either, or both, of those routes, the union 
official could have effected a secondary boycott and technically 
avoided the application of the Taft-Hartley Act, as it had 
been interpreted. 

The new reform act is designed to close those and other 
loopholes; and to outlaw “hot cargo” agreements, subject to 
some limited exceptions in the garment and construction 
industries. 

One of the most serious problems facing the 86th Congress 
was the jurisdictional “no-man’s land” which existed in the 
field of labor law. 

Soon after the NLRB was established under the Wagner 
Act in 1935, it began declining to assert its jurisdiction over 
disputes which were essentially local in character. Very practical 
reasons motivated the Board: it had limited funds and 
personnel. 

From that time until March 25, 1957, when the Guss 
decision was handed down by the United States Supreme Court, 
state courts and labor boards had been taking jurisdiction and 
applying state law to the local disputes which the NLRB 
declined to handle. 

In the Guss case, the Supreme Court extended its doctrine 
of implied federal preemption and decided (although Congress 
never expressed such an intention) that Congress had intended 
‘0 preempt the whole field of labor-management relations; 
and, therefore, that state courts and labor boards could not 
handle labor cases which in any way affected interstate 
commerce. 

This was almost like saying, I submit, that suddenly the 
FBI should be charged with all law enforcement responsi- 
bilities, displacing the authority of state and local agencies. 
Of course, the NLRB continued to be short of funds and 
personnel, its backlog of cases continued to be a problem, and 
the board continued its refusal to handle cases which were 
local in character. 

As a result of the Guss case, decided by the Supreme Court, 
small employers who did not handle the volume of business 
prescribed by NLRB standards, their employees, and small 
unions found themselves in a legal “no-man’s land” where 
there was absolutely no forum for the adjustment of labor 
disputes. 

In effect, the new labor reform law merely reinstates the 
situation which prevailed prior to the Guss decision. Under 
the new Act, state courts and labor boards will again assert 
jurisdiction and apply state law to those labor disputes local 
in character over which the NLRB declines to take jurisdiction. 


IV. CONCLUSION 
Insofar as the principle amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act are concerned, it should be clear that the new law seeks 
only to implement and reinforce old and familiar policies. 
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ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


Insofar as the Act imposes regulation upon the internal 
affairs and operation of labor organizations, there is no question 
but that it charts a mew course for the federal government— 
and casts the Secretary of Labor in a new and significant role. 

To what extent will the new law prove effective in 
providing needed reforms in the labor-management field? 

Let me say that I would be the last to claim that the measure 
is perfect—or that it fully accomplishes all the reforms 
necessary. However, I do believe it represents a significant 
and constructive step in the right direction. If there are those 
who believed, or hoped, that the new law would break the 
backs of legitimate unions, or impede the healthy growth of 
the great labor movement as a vital force in our economic 
system—lI am pleased to report that they will be disappointed. 

On the other hand, it should be acknowledged and carefully 
noted that the Act does not deal directly with a number of 
difficult and delicate problems which remain to be considered 
and studied by Congress. For example: 

1. The Act does not provide for, or require, a secret strike 
ballot. I imagine many people probably think that it does 
contain such a provision. 

By requiring that union officers and convention delegates 
be elected at reasonable intervals by a secret ballot, many 
Members of Congress sincerely believed that the Government 
was going far enough at this time—and that Congress should 
be extremely cautious and reluctant to intervene in the internal 
processes by which unions—or corporations for that matter— 
arrive at policy decisions. At any rate, let me say that we 
were unable to come up with a satisfactory formula for a 
secret strike ballot which could win the vote of the majority 
of the Members. 

2. The Act does not deal directly with the monopoly power 
of labor organizations. Surely, the reported threat of Teamster 
boss Hoffa to call a nation-wide general strike—and his 
apparent intent to combine and control all unions in the trans- 
portation industry—underscore the need for Congressional 
study and possible action in this area. 

3. One of the most serious problems left untouched, in my 
opinion, is the use of union dues—collected under compulsory 
membership contracts—for partisan political activities. 

The right, and the duty, of each individual citizen volun- 
tarily to support the political party and candidates of his 
choice is a cherished fundamental civil right. But I submit 
that when the franchise of American citizenship is diluted by 
compulsory support for political candidates and ideologies, the 
very fabric of our system of government is undermined. 

The transformation of compulsory unionism into com- 
pulsory political activity has been referred to as the civil 
rights problem of the North. 

On this point, I might inject, it is very interesting to note 
the strange and inexplicable silence on the part of many 
so-called liberals concerning this civil rights problem. 

Because its draftsmen were human—and because of the very 
nature of the legislative process—I am sure that the new reform 
Act will be found defective in some respects. 

There is littke doubt that some union leaders will seize upon 
every defect and shortcoming in the Act as the basis for its 
repeal. Ir can be expected that the critics of this legislation 
will continue to attack and vilify it, using the time-worn 
clichés—‘‘union-busting” and “anti-labor’—that have been 
used in the past whenever constructive efforts have been made 
to legislate in this difficult area. 

However, in the long run, I am confident that the new law 
will prove to be of great and lasting benefit. I believe that is 
so because the principles which underlie it are basically fair 
and sound. 

In part, surely the effectiveness of the Act will depend 
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upon the Secretary of Labor, who bears a great responsibility 
for its enforcement. There is no doubt in my mind but that 
Secretary Mitchell, and those associated with him in the 
Department of Labor, can be counted upon to do an excellent 
job. 

However, in a larger sense, the effectiveness of the Act will 
depend upon the rank and file union members themselves. 
For in the last analysis, it is they who must make the law 
meaningful by taking hold of the tools of democracy and using 
them to clean corruption out of their unions and to keep 
them clean. 

Given a measure of tolerance and good will—and the 
earnest desire on the part of enough people to see its aims 
fulfilled—I sincerely believe there is every reason to hope 
that enactment of the labor reform Act of 1959 has ushered 
in a new era in labor-management relations—an era in which 
racketeering and corruption will be swept out. 

Thank you very much. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Congressman Griffin, we have quite 
a few questions. Here are some that we hope you will have 
time to comment on, at least briefly. 

(Reading Question) “Senator Pat McNamara was quoted 
in the ‘Engineering News Record’ of October 1st of this year, 
as follows: ‘The construction mdustry’s “Hot Cargo” ex- 
emption in the new labor law ts not limited to on-site work. 
That part of the law does not mean what it says.’ Congress- 
man, 1s the Senator there insinuating that the labor contract 
can provide that work like processimg pipe of certaim sizes 
must be processed on the site by site mechanics? Also that 
they may insist that processing off the site must bear a union 
label by the same union that is doing the site work? This 
could apply to carpentry, electrical and sheet metal, to name 
a few. Will you comment on this?” 

HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN: Well, Mr. Crow, let me 
start Out by saying that the exemption in the “Hot Cargo” 
provision was inserted in the Senate-House Conference over 
my Objection. The intent, as I understood it, was not to go 
as far as suggested, the exception that far; was to be limited to 
on-the-site construction. I don’t know, of course, what the 
NLRB and the courts are going to say. Many of us may be 
very surprised when they get around to proclaiming the intent 
of Congress. But as I understood it in the Conference, as one 
of the 14 members, the interpretation suggested by the question 
would not be and should not be given. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “The law pro- 
hibits payment of a thing of value and requires that it be 
reported to the Secretary of Labor. If the union asks for and 
recewes permission of the employer to hold meetings in the 
conference room of the company, or asks the employer to 
provide telephone service or office space for the union spon- 
sored credit union, is this such a payment of a thing of value 
as would require reporting by the employer under the law?” 

HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN: The question suggests a 
problem which may also be raised in connection with the 
existing Taft-Hartley provision. Of course, lawyers and labor 
relations people are looking very expectantly for the regula- 
tions which the Secretary of Labor will promulgate under the 
new Act. He’s got a difficult job, because of the compromises 
and the admitted inconsistencies, to make reason and sense 
out of some of the provisions. I would say that if union meet- 
ings were held on company premises in an atmosphere in 
which the company could not be said to dominate the meetings, 
perhaps the provision should not be stretched to apply to that. 
But every lawyer sitting in this room realizes we won't know 
for sure until the courts and the NLRB actually interpret the 
provision. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “Union tactics 








often include intimidation of employees’ familses, through 
threats of bodily harm. W hat penalty, if any, does the new law 
provide for such action?” 

HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN: Well, Section 609 of the Act 
may not be broad enough to apply to the employee's family. 
That's the thought the person who asks this question has in 
the back of his mind; the new Act makes it a federal crime 
for any person through force or violence to deprive a union 
member of any right under the Act. The question is a good 
one and points out the shortcoming or limitation. Let me say, 
in that regard that the Law is not as broad as I would like it. 
{| want to point out another shortcoming as far as that provision 
is concerned. The federal crime goes “to the use of force or 
violence to aeprive a union member of a right guaranteed by 
this Act.” We wrestled a long time with an amendment to 
make it a federal crime if force or violence were used to deprive 
a member of any right under any act affecting labor-manage- 
ment relations. Actually, the so-called Landrum-Griffin Bill 
(and I would like perhaps to answer a lot of the questions 
that may come forth with this little explanation), was not an 
entirely new piece of legislation. There is some original 
language and some original thinking in it. When it became 
apparent that the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
consisting of 30 members—20 Democrats and 10 Republicans 
—would report a Bill which Mr. Landrum, a Democrat, and 
myself, considered weak and inadequate, the two of us, as 
members of the House Committee, decided to see what could 
be done abour it. We decided that we would co-sponsor— 
in order to take partisanship out of it as much as possible—a 
substitute Bill. How could we put a substitute together that 
would have a chance of winning the approval of a majority 
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of the Members of the House? Obviously, after the Committee 
had gone through months of work, if we bad tossed out the 
whole Committee Bill and started from scratch with a bill 
completely new, our chances for success would not have been 
very good. So, we decided to take the Committee Bill, and 
swallow as much of it as possible. Many of the problems on 
your mind bothered us at the time. However, we decided to 
make only the changes which we felt could absolutely be 
justified and logically defended; we decided it would be wise 
strategy to keep the areas of controversy as narrow as possible. 
We were concerned principally about a provision which would 
have exempted all unions under 200 members from reporting 
their finances; we were concerned about the watered-down 
Bill of Rights that the House Committee had adopted; we 
were concerned about the need Taft-Hartley Amendments in 
the areas of the “no-man’s land” secondary boycotts and “black- 
mail” picketing. And so actually with scissors and paste, so to 
speak, we put together provisions taken from different Bills, 
and added some language here and there of our own. We tried 
to come with a bill that would need the recommendations of 
Senator McClellan as well as the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower, and still be in large part, the bill which the 
House Committee itself had approved. In that way, we sought 
deliberately to confine the areas of argument. I'll say very 
frankly that there are a number of provisions in Act that I 
would have liked to have rewritten. But legislating, someone 
has said, is the art of the possible; and we were limited by 
what we thought would be possible. All I can say is that, 
considering the complexion of Congress and the odds that 
were against us at the beginning, we felt that we did the 
best we could under circumstances. 
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be asked to come to Portland, to be with you and to 
talk with you a little while about some things that may 
be of interest to you. 

I am so glad I accepted the invitation . . . first, because of 
my great admiration for Jack Edwards. Also because of my 
great admiration for you of Kiwanis, for your community 
leadership, the fact that it is so often you who are taking the 
time to learn more about some of the’ problems of our world 
today, and it is so often you who have the determination to 
try to do something about them. 

And may I say that I am most grateful for that very gracious, 
and certainly very generous introduction. You know, it is not 
always that we in public office are accepted in such a friendly 
way. 

To give you an idea, I spoke before a group over in Eastern 
Oregon some time ago, and the program chairman that day 
happened to be a fellow who belonged to the opposite 
political party. He didn’t have the slightest idea what I was 
going to say in my speech but I could tell that he wasn’t 
going to approve of whatever I said, because he started out his 
introduction of me by telling the story of the parrot. 

It seems that this parrot had been taken in by a pet shop 
owner on a trade of some sort. He had evidently belonged to 
a sea-faring gentleman . . . or perhaps he wasn’t a gentleman. 


L: ME SAY that I am highly complimented that I should 


In any event, the parrot had quite a command of four-letter 
words, and didn’t hesitate to use them on frequent occasion 
... much to the consternation of the owner . . . until one day 
the pet shop proprietor hung a sign on the parrot’s cage which 
read: “I will not be responsible for anything this bird says.” 
I give you Mr. Appling! 

Fortunately, today 1 had a little more time in which to 
brainwash your program chairman, as you could very readily 
see from that introduction. 

In reviewing what I could talk about today, there were 
many issues of state, local and national government that came 
to mind. Almost everyone is concerned about taxes, recently 
much attention has been given to the problems of unemploy- 
ment and social welfare; there are problems in our state 
institutions—the penitentiary, the mental institutions, and 
MacLaren and Hillcrest schools; there was, obviously, no lack 
of current, specific and urgent problems. However, in my nine 
months as Secretary of State I have learned one thing—prob- 
lems of government are seldom so clear-cut and so easily 
defined that they can be discussed in isolation from many other 
related issues. 

And, too, it seems to me that there is an underlying rule 
that to hope for a solution to the complex problems we 
constantly face, we need .. . in fact we must have... a 
definite set of standards or values by which we might make 
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a logical, reasonable and practical judgment. 

And so it seemed to me that, rather than for me to select the 
issues, I would leave that up to you, and, instead, I would like 
to talk a few minutes about principles my personal 
philosophy and ideas about government. 

I should like to talk with you a few minutes today about 
the great need, as I see it, for a better human understanding, 
a better communications between peoples, a better appreciation 
of our American free enterprise system, and a radically 
changed attitude toward government and toward the political 
processes that so vitally affect the kind of government we get. 

We hear a lot of conversation about the tremendous progress 
that we have made in this country. And, of course, we have. 
We certainly have made tremendous material progress. But 
where are we really in some other respects? 

We're at a point, for example, where to be a businessman 
today makes one a little suspect and the concept of profit is 
one which requires apology and rather labored explanation. 

We're at a point where state governments are forced in 
many cases to sugar-coat their tax climate propaganda in an 
effort to lure industries that have become almost totally dis- 
couraged in some other state. 

We're at a point where those who can afford to do so go 
from state to state looking for one where they will not be 
taxed higher and higher and higher so that government can 
spend more and more and more. 

We're at a point where a lot of political opportunists try 
to exploit the vote-getting and the power-seeking potential 
of pitting one group of our citizens against another . . . of 
pitting labor against management to the detriment of both. 

We're at a point where to be a politician is to bear a public 


taint . . . a suspicion that one is all mouth and all pocket . . . 
that politics, the science of self government, is somehow a 
dirty word. 


It used to be permissible to stand up for some of our time- 
tested values and ideals and to have a healthy reaction to a 
situation . . . but now one is a “reactionary,” and that, too, 
is somehow a nasty ching. 

We're at a point where government is a kind of a nebulous 
and remote and far-removed thing and one about which most 
of us just don’t have the time to be bothered. 

I met Judge Phil Gilliam of Denver a while back and his 
thoughts on this subject parallel my own so closely and he 
expressed them so eloquently that I should like to enlarge on 
what he had to say: 


“It seems to me that there has been a sweeping of 
America . . . an attitude of how much can I get for 
nothing . . . a kind of a free-lunch philosophy . . . an 
arbitration between right and wrong. 

“Even with the kids . . . you know, you see it with 
the adults so often: Don’t be a sucker, why should I 
pay my taxes if there is any way to get out of it? Why 
should I get mixed up in dirty politics—what did they 
ever do for me? 

“But you see it in the kids, too. Every now and then 
you talk to one of the kids we get in our training school 
for delinquent boys, and you say, ‘Son, why did you 
break the law?’ And they say, ‘I didn’t want to be a 
square.’ I didn’t want to be a square. The word ‘chicken’— 
‘I didn’t want to be a chicken.’ 

“Golly, friends, is there something wrong with being 
a decent guy, with being a responsible citizen 
interested in community betterment . . . interested enough 
to make the effort for good government. Is decency 
becoming unpopular in this country? The great challenge 
of America is to be a decent guy, a constructive citizen, 
a responsible businessman, an honorable workingman 
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“And the apathy and indifference—I'm not worried 
about Communism; I'm worried about people that aren't 
getting angry any more. We need angry people. The great 
people of America were angry people. 

“Can you imagine Thomas Jefferson sitting back and 
saying, ‘I didn’t want to be a chicken. Why should I get 
mixed up in politics, what did they ever do for me.’ That 
kind of thing. 

“It just as simple as this: It's good to be a good guy, 
and a responsible citizen, and an enlightened businessman; 
and it’s bad to be a bad guy and an apathetic and in- 
different citizen, and a fellow who is content to just let 
things drift along as they are as long as he is getting his. 

“It's time to get angry about some of the things that 
are going on in America today and it’s too late to just 
sit around and wait for somebody to do something 
someday. Some day is now and somebody is us, and some 
as-yet-undetermined-Joe is not going to assume the rfe- 
sponsibilities of citizenship that are ours. 

“You know, you go back to Washington and you go 
out to see the Lincoln Memorial. You see that fellow 
Lincoln sitting there and you think ‘this is one of the 
finest men we ever produced.’ The old-fashioned Dad 
in his shiny, blue serge suit. Has he been sent to the attic? 
Is the American prototype the wise guy and the apathetic 
and indifferent citizen and the fellow who just can’t be 
bothered? 

“No, I don’t think so. I think our great drive today is 
for the kind of responsible, well-informed citizenship 
that made this a great country in the first place. The test 
of civilization is not how many cars you own or some of 
the things that have been glorified on TV and in the 
movies. The test of civilization is the kind of people we 
turn out. I’m sure that is absolutely true.” 


Well, the past is behind us now and no amount of talk here 
today is going .o change that fact. The future is what we have 
to worry about now. And it seems to me that within every one 
of us is the power to change this world for the better, if we 
but make the effort. There still is a lot of goodness in human 
nature, lots of things to live and strive for, if men and women 
have the will te succeed and to work for the decent things they 
believe in. 

You here in Kiwanis have recognized that potential and 
that challenge. You're in this organization and you're leaders 
in your community because you have recognized some of these 
problems and you are each in your own way making the effort 
to do something constructive and positive about them. And so 
that is why I feel this ideal of dedication to service is so very 
important to the preservation and to the strengthening of our 
way of life. 

During the next twelve months it seems to me that there is 
the opportunity to make, more progress in the field of human 
understanding and economic education and political respon- 
sibility than has been possible in a long time. 

Consider, for example, Congressional action on the labor 
bill. Consider the more watchful attitude of rank and file 
members of organized labor to their responsibilities as citizens 

. and consider their more watchful attitude toward those 
who are in turn responsible to them as leaders. It seems to me 
that there is now even greater opportunity for management and 
labor to work together in harmony and without the fear of 
threat and of corruption and of coercion that has so often 
obscured the realization that they are in the same boat together, 
and it’s time they started acting like it. 

Take this matter of communication between peoples. I think 
there is an air of almost animal expectancy in America today. 
National and international affairs don’t seem nearly so remote 
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when you're sitting on the fuse of an atomic bomb. And the 
vastly increased government spending programs that the 
liberal spenders are still promoting are to the point where 
the tax money is going to have to come out of the hide of 
the middle and lower income groups because the rich people 
have already bee taxed about to the arithmetical limit. Some 
of these things are beginning to take on a direct and a personal 
significance, and it seems to me that people are beginning to 
ask questions they've never asked before and they're hungry 
for answers. 

Take the example of politics. Isn't it true that people are 
beginning to realize once again that this is after all our 
government—that whatever it may be or fail to be is up to us 
as Citizens? 

I think that people are inherently decent and they want 
to do the right thing, and if properly educated in basic eco- 
nomics and in practical politics they will respond as real 
Americans have always responded in times of crises since the 
days of the American revolution. 

What have we accomplished in this country? We've cer- 
tainly made tremendous material progress. But it seems to me 
that our greatest advance and yet our greatest potential is in 
the field of human understanding. 

We've gradually learned the value of the individual ar all 
levels of our society—whether he be a high-priced industrial 
manager, an efficient worker in the shop, or a consumer living 
out his life on a pension. We've learned to develop leadership 

. we've learned to overcome personality problems that have 
so often obscured the real issue involved . . . we're learning 
to communicate more effectively with people. 

And we've learned that we owe a debt to the free enterprise 
system which has brought us the highest standard of living on 
earth .. . an obligation, first of all, to insure that our businesses 
are conducted in such a way that they will be truly deserving 
of public support, but then the duty to speak out to our 
neighbors and to our communities so that they, too, will be 
equipped to understand the problems of business and to under- 
stand the mutual benefits of our industrial success. 

What kind of a nation and what kind of communities is it 
that we will be speaking to? It is not entirely a pretty picture. 

America today has one of the highest divorce rates in the 
world; the average marriage today in our country has little 
more than a 50-50 chance of success. Juvenile delinquency 
is expected to double in the next ten years. We have on the 
record more cases of violence, of assault and battery and 
murder, than any other nation. We have more cases of nervous 
breakdown. One out of every 15 Americans is an alcoholic. 
And, at the most, only about 17% of Americans are in any 
way active in politics . . . that is to say, active in the biggest 
business in the nation, one which they own, one for which 
they pay all the bills and one which so intimately affects all 
that they do or are admonished not to do. 

I think we have to consider, too, the diversity of our 
potential audience . . . of the people whose civic and social 
consciousness must be awakened. We have to consider what 
the words we say afe apt to mean to them in terms of their 
own experiences. The same words don’t always mean the same 
things to those of us with different backgrounds and with 
different conditioning of experience. 

How can the average doctor, for example, living a lifetime 
with human grief and suffering and with the intricate technical 
details of modern medicine . . . how can he be expected to 
fully understand the words or the problems of politics and 
government? Or to even have much time to spend worrying 
about them. 

How can the college professor, living as he does a somewhat 
cloistered life . . . how can he be expected to fully understand 
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and to teach economics and business techniques sympathetically 

. and in light of the fact that the motives of business have 
not always been noble ones? 

The dentist puts on a white coat, the policeman dons his 
badge, the bellhop wears a uniform . . . and the public accepts 
them wholeheartedly for what they expect them to be, com- 
petent or not. But the businessman who wears an ordinary suit 
and merges with the crowd? Who és he? What is he like? 

The human tendency of each of us is to dig our own rut 
and stay in it. Indeed, the energy we expend in that rut, we 
feel, doesn’t leave us much leeway to move out of it. 

I heard one of the foreign visitors to our International Trade 
Fair comment on the fact that we Americans never seem to 
relax. And I thought to myself, “if we ever stopped to relax, 
we wouldn’t be able to pay all those bills we're running up 
in foreign countries all over the world.” 

But we must get out of our rut, of course, if we are to make 
any headway against the problems that face our society today. 

Judge Gilliam told the story of a club for underprivileged 
kids which he helped to organize in Denver. It’s called the 
Friday Club and they have boxing matches there every Friday 
night. One night a little Catholic boy came out for the first 
round and made the sign of the cross as good Catholic boys 
sometimes do. A Catholic priest happened to be with him and 
a fellow leaned over and said, “Father, will that help that 
guy?” And the priest said, “It will if he can fight.” 

Do you like that philosophy: It will if he can fight? 

There are a lot of fields in which we can fight. I think you 
know some of the statistics: Among high school students, 82% 
of whom feel that most industries are monopolies; 60% of 
whom feel that profit is not necessary as an incentive; 60% of 
whom feel that owners get most of the profits; 55% of whom 
feel that new machines and better production methods benefit 
the owners, but not the employees. 

This is the country, friends, in which the free enterprise 
system has brought us the highest standard of living in the 
world. This is the country in which we talk about socialism 
as if it were some remote and abstract thing. We fear Com- 
munism like the plague, but we forget that the only difference 
between Communism and Socialism is the means by which 
it is imposed on us, and Socialism is being imposed on us. 

It is not only the kids who must be taught, it is some times 
the teachers, too, and I submit that they must be taught on the 
basis of demonstrable fact and not propaganda. Don't forget 
that more than half of the kids go directly from high school 
to work with these ideas in their minds. 

You may remember other signs—the farm survey which 
revealed that farmers in large part feel that business is in a 
conspiracy against the public in order to get higher profits. 
Who convinced the farmer of this? Who failed to show him 
otherwise? 

How many of ws have ever taken the time and the trouble 
to show anyone that it is our productive efficiency that increases 
our standard of living and not government, as so many working 
people have been led to believe? 

I'm sure that as you go back in your memories and review the 
fallacies that crop up constantly; and that underlie so many 
of our problems today, you'll readily see where we have to work 
and where the golden opportunities lie. 

I'm no expert in the fields of human communication, or 
economics, or politics—or much of anything else. But I do 
know that there are some basic ideals and values and basic 
truths that are as valid today as they ever were. 

The year that a principle or an ideal was born has nothing 
to do with its validity. Human nature doesn’t change the 
fundamental rules just because two thousand years have elapsed 
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since the Gospel was preached by the disciples. 


I have a boy nine years old who is a Cub Scout. And let me - 


tell you that you can see more living ideals at a Cub Scout 
pack meeting—more dreams, more visions of great goals and 
noble purposes—more confidence in human decency and 
destiny—than you'll ever find at a faculty meeting, or a 
political convention, or a union hall, or a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. 

When those stubby fingers fold in a two fingered salute 
to their country’s flag, . . . for God and for Country 
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doesn’t it make you wonder why grown-ups can’t be as genuine 

. and as sincere . . . and as dedicated to truth? Doesn't it 
make you wish that we had worked a little harder to instill 
mutual respect and love of truth in our adult world—and 
don’t you wish that we had their confidence and faith, not 
only in themselves, but in their country and all that it has 
stood for? 

These are some of the things I think about as a public official 
of your state. These are some of the things I hope you will be 
thinking about too. 


World Harvest: Woman’s Talent 


WOMAN’S ROLE IN THE CHANGING WORLD 
By MARY E. PARR, Instructor in World Literature, Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Delivered at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 30, 1959 


E COULDN'T HOPE to live in a more exalting age. 

This is an age raised high and beyond the moon; 

this is an age elevated in dignity because it pursues 
knowledge, an age growing in virtue because it is aware of 
its arts; an age deepening and strengthening its character 
because at the threshold of awareness, this age proposes to 
open the airless room of a prejudiced mind and let flow in 
the reality of other peoples, their language, their culture, their 
human dignity, their good, their beauty. This is an age 
approaching the height of its powers; the intellect is invited 
to play the stellar role. 

Reaching the moon and the plan of the nations to explore 
it holds no surprise for the millions of people who have been 
living in science fiction. Hannah Arendt in a brilliant new 
work, The Human Condition speaks of science fiction as a 
long existing vehicle of mass sentiments and desires con- 
taining dreams that were by no means wild nor idle. The 
condition of flight from the earth, however, she views with 
alarm: “. . . although Christians have spoken of the earth 
as a vale of tears and philosophers have looked upon their 
body as a prison of mind or soul, nobody in the history of 
mankind has ever conceived of the earth as a prison for men’s 
bodies or shown such eagerness to go literally from here to 
the moon. Should the emancipation and secularization of the 
modern age, which began with a turning away, not necessarily 
from God, but from a god who was the Father of men in 
heaven, end with an even more fateful repudiation of an 
Earth who was the Mother of all living creatures under the 
sky?” (p. 2) 

Miss Arendt sees the flight from the universe as an essential 
evil, a romantic illusion that human life could be more 
desirable on another planet. And, of course, Miss Arendt has 
the evidence of theology, philosophy and history on her side. 
Man’s home is the earth. But the altogether exalting connota- 
tion of reaching and exploring the moon could be understood 
as a symbolic reach for the ultimate, a sign that man in this 
age is directed toward cosmic discovery to complete his 
knowledge of creation, and to see in the sun, the moon and 
the stars those counterparts of the earth that were made in 
the beginning. Isn't it significant that the artistic mind has 
always used space and j:s contents as ultimate figures? Dante 
passes the sun on his way to Beatrice; Cassius says to Brutus, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” Oberon says to Puck, “Put a girdle 
round the earth!” Finally, Revelation shows us a bright star 
travelling in the heavens to guide the three Kings to Bethlehem. 


And this lies at the root of poetic knowledge, at the center of 
metaphor. 

We are not unaware of the latent danger of Russia’s reaching 
the moon before us, nor that all rocketry can become post 
atomic weapon, and that fear and apprehension accompany 
the space age on every hand. We are not unaware of the 
peculiar situation the progress in science has brought about 
in the manner of communication. Miss Arendt states this 
danger: “. . . the fact that the ‘truths’ of the modern scientific 
world view, though they can be demonstrated in mathematical 
formulas and proved technologically, will no longer lend 
themselves to normal expression in speech and thought. The 
moment these ‘truths’ are spoken conceptually and coherently, 
the resulting statements will be ‘not perhaps as meaningless as 
a triangular circle,’ but, much more so than a ‘winged lion.’ 
(Erwin Schrodinger ).” The horror of this, she goes on to tell 
us, is that we will never be able to understand, that is, to 
think and speak about the things we are able to do. We would 
then need artificial machines to do our thinking and speaking. 
If it should be true that knowledge and thought have parted 
company for good, then we would indeed become helpless 
slaves not so much of our machines as of our know-how, 
thoughtless creatures at the mercy of every gadget no matter 
how murderous it is. Scientists move in a world where speech 
has lost its power. They have been forced to adopt a “language” 
of mathematical symbols, which, though it was originally 
meant as abbreviations of speech, now contains statements 
that in no way can be translated back to speech. “Whatever 
men do or know or experience can make sense only to the 
extent it can be spoken about.” (p. 4) 

But even here there is evidence of the exalting: conquest 
of the non-intelligible. The result of the formulas so esoteric 
and strange is atomic energy, jet planes, rockets into space. 
We can talk about the results. They leap out from mathematical 
existence into physical reality and as realities they speak to us. 
Is this sufficient? Or is there a deformity in human nature 
itself in departure from the word? Theological implication 
of the Word permeates every endeaver of man. He is bound 
to the Word as Saviour; the word as thought; the word as 
speech. This is one of the unalterable laws of human nature. 
The great Albert Einstein himself said no less at the close 
of his life, for he perceived then as the culmination of a 
scientific career that there is a source of Being beyond and 
above all phenomena. His short paper on The Theory of 
Relativity, 1905, was done in language—words that make 
his concepts intelligible. 
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Our age is elevated in dignity because the pursuit of 
knowledge has become the expressed goal of the entire world. 
This is why we can say in reality we could not hope to live 
in a more exalted age. This is the destiny of a human being: 
to know. To know, to understand; to apprehend. Apprehending 
a thing outside the mind entails judg, ‘ent. This in itself 
is so well known that if analyzed it becomes a novelty. The 
newness of M. Maritain’s restatement and extension of the 
mind’s act of judgment is a revelation: “When the intellect 
judges, it lives intentionally, by an act proper to itself, this 
same act of existing which the thing exercises or is able to 
exercise outside the mind.” Existence and the Existent (p.27.) 
This is a super intelligibility of the intellect because it is 
the very act itself of affirming or denying. As M. Maritain 
says, “. . . it is on this super-intelligibility of existence that 
St. Thomas hangs the whole life of the intellect.” (p. 28) 

The super-intelligibiliry of existence! Of what? Of all 
that is}; The arts, the sciences, the cosmos, people, places, 
things, ourselves. Why? That we may increase our being. 
No one can add an inch to his stature, but the reaches of the 
human mind, the intellect’s potential—dwarfs even the exist- 
ing order of man’s achievements. The long journey of total 
truth never completed in time is nevertheless the journey all 
must take. Gerard Smith, S.J., Marquette University philoso- 
pher, has put it: “The mind is meant to close on truth as the 
jaw does on food.” 

Our age in pursuing knowledge is not different from 
Antiquity. The Greeks were realists and knew the good of 
knowledge as did the Romans, the Middle Ages, the Age of 
Reason. What is novel in this age, however, is who pursues 
knowledge. The Greek City State had the polis, a com- 
munity of learning for men; the Greek women never went 
near it. They stayed strictly in their homes which were 
fanatically private; they administered to the necessity of life: 
food, clothing, birth of children. They were in bondage to 
the labor of life, for the home was to the Greeks a peculiar 
necessity which made a man fit to go out to the pols. Certainly 
no Greek woman thought her role any other than to sustain 
her husband for his deeds and speech in the polis; her boys 
for future public life; her girls for future matrons of lords to 
sustain. If anyone resents today a husband's “taking his 
home for granted,” let her take solace in the events of history 
which illuminate historical time. He is a throw back to the 
ancient and honored member of the polis who had to be fed 
and clothed and loved so he “could do great deeds and speak 
great thoughts.” When I say “take solace” I mean, of course, 
history's consolation that in the beginning civilized man 
behaved like this. A modern Christian woman informed and 
therefore less fearful would look upon this behavior today as 
a pagan element in her home whose sanctity for her is a 
continuing goal. It helps her to know just what she is 
encountering. 

Dante wrote The Divine Comedy in Italian “even women 
could understand.” St. Thomas said it was unseemly for 
women to engage in intellectual pursuits. Elizabeth and her 
court studied Latin and Greek, took vital interest in the arts, 
but in general Elizabethan women continued to weave, to 
pray, to love, guide and command in seclusion, and in their 
hidden life created the living immortality of their children. 
The Age of Reason denied St. Thomas’ theology but kept his 
social view of woman. She was still matriarch of the loom, 
larder and banquet table, but she was not educated; she was 
not admitted to the schools. In the 19th century a Victorian 
lady was meant to grace gatherings, not as a knowledgeable 
individual, but as a frail, helpless untrained being who—if 
she knew anything—had to faint to cover it up. 

Are we fully aware that only one hundred years ago the 
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first woman in the world received her bachelor’s degree? The 
history of the education of women in the formal sense is in 
itself a saga of strange imprudence, but our emphasis tonight 
is not on the long lack in this history but its present gain. 

In one century the world has changed so much that even 
women are in the act of that change. I wonder if this change, 
however, does not contain a rather rude reversal? Now that 
they can have it, do women really want an education? Do 
they see the good of knowledge? Are they enamoured of 
existence so much that they desire certitude, intellectual 
satisfaction? Or are they more in tune with the history of the 
race whose women are love beings—skilled in the sentient 
soul—who play out the drama of Tristan and Iseult decade 
after decade? For while women were not invited to study, 
they were not excluded from the cult of Eros. Sappho 
danced on Lesbian shores; Helen loved Paris and caused a 
war; Clytemnestra killed her husband for a lover; Medea 
killed her children because Jason loved another; Paola so 
loved Francesca that Dante put them in Hell, a long suc- 
cession of glittering mistresses attend the French kings, the 
Brighton tradition produced women to remark upon; Ameri- 
ca’s Red Light districts have Queens. Agape, the Christian 
God of love, has not fully rescued Eros. The extreme is not 
exalting. 

This above all is an exalting age because we see better the 
possibilities life affords. In 1959 because of the experience 
of two wars, women have a dual role in the nation’s civic, 
economic and domestic life. Women are wives, mothers and 
a vital part of the world’s work. Progress in medicine, 
psychiatry and psychology has prolonged the energy in a 
woman's free years. She has twenty good years to return to 
a career after the last child is in school. The woman power 
that defended the nation’s work centers from 1943 to 1945 
revealed a vast potential to America for better national house 
keeping. Woman was part of the public scene. The twentieth 
century had witnessed an abundance of volunteer work by 
women, but it had never experienced the wage earning they 
demonstrated in that no-man period of the second world war. 
We know that this was an exigency and that as an exigency 
evil was bound to result from it. Juvenile delinquency was 
laid at its door and possibly rightly so, for women worked 
then to escape from their children, perhaps their poverty, 
certainly their grief whether real or illusory. 

Paul Elicker writing for the National Commission on the 
Education of Women speaks of the present role of women in 
the nation’s work this way: “. . . women demonstrated most 
convincingly, especially to mere man, that they could carry 
on most effectively and satisfactorily the work of the world 
in many areas. This is occurring in places and areas of work 
and professional endeavor that may have been regarded as 
man’s world years ago.” The National Commission on Educa- 
tion of Women is vitally concerned that the high school girl 
complete a college career to fit herself for a position in keeping 
with her nature and her dignity, that the woman graduate 
take a terminal degree to fit herself for college teaching, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Psychiatry, Psychology; that the older 
wife and mother begin or finish her college degree. The Com- 
mission works to promote the education of American women 
that this country—great as it is—be not guilty of a waste of 
talent. I think we can locate some very sound and noble reasons 
for a woman's talent in the nature of woman herself. 

The deepest and most hidden desire in woman is her desire 
for order, for she is the true natural artist. It is no accident 
that the soul in Philosophy has a feminine gender, nor that 
mature is called “Mother,” that nations are personified as 
women, that ships are thought of as Queens. As deep as we 
can reach in civilized cultures, the feminine principle has 
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almost the importance of an essence in that culture. The Greeks 
may have cloistered their real women yet the whole of their 
religion depended on the proper goddess. It is not by chance 
that Christianity which called to itself the whole human race 
and bore witness to the fact that God alone animated the 
world calls its Church on earth, “Mother.” The feminine 
nature has beauty and strength, intuition and judgment, charm 
and grace, but beneath it all, the ordering principle. In woman 
this is a gift for life. 

What order does a woman desire? She wants a physical 
order: cleanliness, design, style, health. She wants a moral 
order. She is not satisfied with only avoiding evil; she does 
good. She is reviled by the spectacle of a conscience that blurs 
good and evil; she wants justice for herself and others. She 
despises lust because it is a sordid revolt against reason. She 
will bear what she must because she knows the shape of the 
life experience is the shape of a cross. 

And in the sensitive soul who more resembles the artist 
than woman in her natural gifts? St. Thomas finds the sense 
of touch is the index to intelligence. (Summa Theologica 
I, 76, 5) Touch is the basis for the other senses. “Equable 
complexion” is St. Thomas’ phrase to describe the complex 
distribution of touch throughout the organs of sense. For 
example, the sensitive ear for music has in it a power of 
touch: the heart, the intellect for the fullness of the musical 
experience and to receive poetic knowledge from the music 
itself. The eye perceiving has in it the sense of touch which 
stirs the conscious being to receive the image. For every bit 
of sensory experience which delivers reality to the mind, the 
sense of touch makes a home for this experience in the mind. 
Women are moved to pity and fear, love and hate, compassion 
and anger through their natural sense of touch; this is swift 
and keen by virtue of a sensitive nature. Here is her true 
identity with the great artist. For the artist orders our vision of 
life, and in his image, we dimly grasp ourselves. His sense of 
touch expresses itself in an appetite for contraries: this is how 
“the metaphor is a sign of genius.” ( Aristotle) 

Often the order a woman underplays is the order of the 
intellect. She is not as great a natural logician as a man. Many 
times the “feminine fallout” in college is not that a girl lacks 
ability, but she fails to reason objectively. Her heart rules 
her head and she marries. This is good, but a cycle of education 
is even better. Luckily in today’s changing world, a woman 
does not have to choose between marriage and an education. 
She can do both. It is healthier, sounder, more fruitful if she 
takes a degree before she marries, but the next best thing 
is to complete it when she can. Now, why? Is it only insurance 
to cover a death in ‘he family, or is it only a desire to help 
pay for a house, car, modern appliances, vacations? It is more 
than either of these. It is the use of talent that a woman may 
tend toward the perfection of her being. With her endowment, 
a woman to be totally alive needs to nourish her intellect. 
It isn't enough to go to book reviews and club meetings. It 
isn’t enough to belong to study clubs and sodalities. The day 
is long since gone when it was somehow “cute” to say, “What 
do I know about History, Philosophy, Theology? What do I 
know about Literature? The central endeavor of our lives is 
to know God, to love Him and to serve Him on this earth. 
How can we know Him even as unknowable unless we know 
His works? How can we know His works unless we penetrate 
the accomplishments of man as he appears in the events of 
history, as he gazes upon God's reality and gives us His 
wisdom in philosophy? How can we know God unless we 
know the science of God, Theology? It is so easy to answer 
with Joan of Arc, the Little Flower, Bernadette, the children 
of Fatima. But these are singulars operating for a purpose. 
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We are plurals here to find our purpose and tend toward our 
perfection. 

But it is literature which contains history, contains 
philosophy, contains theology that is the source of insight 
at the headwaters of humanity. The liberally educated woman's 
response to the literatures of the peoples of the earth is a self 
identity and the very bridge she seeks to reach other mentali- 
ties, other hearts, other human regions of similarity and 
difference. Here she beholds the truth of unity in variety, the 
one in the many. 

The artist in his moments of receptivity gains connatural 
knowledge—knowledge that comes to him not through con- 
cepts nor reasoning but through an affective inclination of his 
being. Through this knowledge he dimly grasps himself. This 
dim grasp of himself as object makes possible an objective 
creation of certitude. Because he has an artist's self knowledge, 
Shakespeare can impart being to a Lady Macbeth; Pasternak, 
to a Lara; Angus Wilson to a Meg Eliot. From a spiritual 
abundance he sings; he makes of his vision a work of art. He 
shapes his poetic experience so that you and I may go to him 
for the meaning, illumination, definition and significance of 
human experience. He alone persuades the whole human per- 
sonality. He has created the uncreated thought life of his 
people. Alfred North Whitehead says this: “It is in literature 
that the concrete outlook of humanity receives its expression. 
Accordingly, it is to literature that we must look, particu- 
larly in its more concrete forms, namely in poetry or drama, 
if we hope to discover the inward thoughts of a generation.” 
Science and the Modern World. 

A great work of the imagination is accessible to all, but 
let us look for a moment at its various portals of entry before 
we decide that training to enter the work is a luxury. Victor 
M. Hamm in his Pattern of Criticism has a full and lucid 
discussion of what follows here in very brief form: The 
literary artist comes to his medium not as the painter to his 
paint, the sculptor to his clay. He comes to words which 
already have a history and life of their own. He uses his 
medium at the peril of misapprehension. He must himself 
discover the accuracy of words to convey his work of art. 
The reading experience for you and me has first of all the 
barrier of words which we must understand in their context. 
This takes some linguistic know-how. Formal training in 
words is the first tool to perception of a great work of the 
imagination. The next level is the images the artist creates; 
for this we need a notion of metaphor; a training in rhetoric 
is a second tool. Behind the words and images !‘e concepts 
and behind the concepts which we judge is the whole field 
of complex human relationships the artist has fashioned as 
the segments of his image of life. To experience these as 
being and therefore, reality, guided trips through great works 
by gifted teachers become future useful tools of perception in 
the reading experience. Finally, at the center of the work 
itself is a network of the artist's metaphysical attitudes and 
insights. Here is the region of truth and certitude. Here is 
the sign that the artist has listened to the facts, that he has 
heard what they say and that he has reproduced them faith- 
fully. For the great artist, reality has a voice. His work is 
what he hears from all of created being. This is why his 
contribution to the age is a necessity. Good training in the 
literary discipline equips a woman to use scientifically those 
many powers she possesses naturally: focuses her intuition; 
deepens her insight toward keen discernment of character and 
motives; gives her the tools to perception. 

Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare are abiding great artists who 
were nevertheless the voice of their age. What will we make 
of the voices of our age? Will we forever cherish only the 
voices who have spoken when their time was ripe? This is 
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a hurdle that again we clear through an education. “The 
poet is the intense center of the life of his age to which he 
stands in a relation than which none can be more vital. He 
alone is capable of absorbing in himself the life that surrounds 
him and of flinging it abroad again amid planetary music” is 
James Joyce's statement of who the poet is, what he does 
and his manner of doing it. James Joyce is a modern writer. 
He is a poet of the modern world which witnessed the birth 
of motion pictures, radio and television; the poet of the 
modern world who beheld the scientific reality pronounced 
by Einstein in 1905; absorbed our technocracy and its people, 
turned it back to us amid planetary music. The modern method 
is vivisective as he told us. It reconstructs the spectacle and 
turns it back im act. This is the essential difference between 
a Shakespeare and a Joyce: that the spectacle of the real world 
is reconstructed im act, and this act is presented in psycho- 
logical time using the camera device of dissecting speed of 
a happening and presenting the reconstructed movement in 
the economy of symbol. Instead of one meaning assigned, 
then, to a symbol, there are many levels of meanings clustered 
together to preseat the simultaneity of real life. Joyce firmly 
believes in and practices what he calls the classical temper: 
“The classical temper chooses to bend upon these present 
things and so to work upon them and fashion them that the 
quick intelligence may go beyond them to their meaning which 
is still unuttered.” (Stephen Hero p. 78) 

No artist writing today is unaware of Joyce and his dis- 
coveries nor his method. The modern artist does not equate 
beauty or posit it in his characters; he seeks to reveal the 
beautiful, the true and the good because he is preoccupied 
with the being of things. In his desire to reveal being and 
its properties through the use of myth as related to the world 
in which he lives, the modern artist is an Old Testament 
poet. Recent Biblical exegesis takes the view that the Old 
Testament is not a history of the day to day life of the people, 
but it is a group of stories employing myth to reveal the 
ways of God to Man, the spiritual state of tribes and states, 
and the meaning of present day existence. Before the present 
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progress in Theology the Fundamentalist position on the Bible 
was that every word was handed to an inspired poet by God. 
Archeology has shown this to be erroneous. The Old Testament 
reveals the thought life of ancient peoples through their poets. 
The quick intelligence must go beyond Genesis, 3, to its 
meaning which is still unuttered. The Two Edged Sword 
by John McKenzie (Bruce, 1955) is one of the great coura- 
geous steps taken by scholars of the Church to add to her 
teaching authority. 

I offer the analogy of the Old Testament exegesis to 
Modern Art as one way of entering the experience as ordered 
by the artist and as a life line to its merit and achievement. 
Moral values in great modern art could not be clearer, but the 
strange presentation prevents immediate understanding and 
often tempts a critic to condemn what he cannot understand. 
The burden of guilt lies not with the artist but with the critic 
The artist demands study. He is a symbolist. He is a child of 
his age. He has every right to ask us to study what he has 
created. Joyce’s Ulysses was rejected by polite society because 
they did not like the image he created of the conscience of 
the race. It was too public. Look Back in Anger if rejected 
is said to be foul and sordid. Perhaps like Faulkner, John 
Osborne has depth without height (Victor Hamm), but in 
Joyce the metaphysical attitudes coincide with the reality that 
exists. He writes with the unalterable laws of society well in 
mind, fully experienced, symbolically expressed. He is one of 
the superior modern artists. 

We could not hope to live in more exalting times! As an age 
approaching the height of its powers, the mid-twentieth 
century presents the infinite possibilities life affords for the 
perfection of being: science is working on the intelligibles 
of matter and space; art is working on the intelligibles in 
modern society; the university has regained its emphasis. 
Trained women will not only take their place of dignity in 
the world’s work. Trained women like trained men will ex- 
perience the shock of wisdom necessary to make education a 
living, vital reality, a continuum: the sime qua non to. the 


perfection of being. 


Water—What Is Happening To It? 


THE NATIONAL WATER SITUATION 


By R. L. NACE, Associate Chief, Water Resources Division, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Texas Water Conservation Association, Dallas, Texas, October 19, 1959 


HE OPPORTUNITY to speak to this important As- 

sociation on my second trip to Dallas this year is one 

that I appreciate deeply. Judge Sturrock’s invitation 
suggested a discussion of basic data and of investigations and 
responsibilities of the Geological Survey. The topic is im- 
portant and timely, especially because of widespread awaken- 
ing to the critical importance of water resources and of 
information about them. 

The periodical publication of this Association, “Texas 
Water,” and the Association brochure, “Water for Texas— 
Your No. 1 Problem,” and various publications of the Texas 
Board of Water Engineers and of other State and local agencies 
have emphasized repeatedly the importance of getting informa- 
tion about water and of developing long-range plans. Few 
people who are responsible for water in Texas need reminders 
that water and water planning are important matters. 

Organized emphasis on water and water planning is not 
confined to Texas. California's comprehensive planning is 


noteworthy, and a number of other States ate actively develop- 
ing water policies and plans. In recent years the Congress has 
strongly emphasized planned development. Appointments of 
the Senate Select Committee on Water Resources, activation 
of the United States Study Commissions for Texas and for 
the Southeast, and recently proposed legislation to create a 
Study Commission for Alaska are but three of many mani- 
festations of congressional concern. Why is concern about 
water so widespread? 

The Nation is not short of water. The yearly income of 
water from precipitation averaged for the 48 contiguous States 
is ample, amounting to about 30 inches. About 21 inches (70 
per cent) of this water returns to the atmosphere by natural 
evapotranspiration. The remaining nine inches is the the- 
oretically manageable supply. Only three inches—a third of 
the manageable supply—actually is withdrawn from streams 
and the ground. Out of the three inches that are withdrawn, 
one inch is consumed by evapotranspiration and two inches 
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returns to streams and reaches the sea. Thus, the total that 
finally escapes to the sea is eight inches, or 27 per cent of the 
total income and nearly 90 per cent of the manageable supply. 

The water-use situation is equally interesting. Industrial 
and irrigation withdrawals are about equal (disregarding 
conveyance losses in irrigation). But 60 per cent of irrigation 
water is consumed, whi'e only 2 per cent of industrial water 
and 10 per cent of public water is consumed. Irrigation ac- 
counts for 80 to 90 per cent of all water that is consumed 
artificially, 

Considering the Nation as a whole, the water problem 
cannot be a problem of total water quantity, because we 
withdraw only a third of the manageable supply and consume 
only a tenth of it. Therefore, the national problem must be 
one of water management and use, not of water supply. In this 
context, “management” is a collective term for all the people 
who by legislation, by use of authority, by application of rules, 
by legal decision, or by other means prescribe action or take 
action. The “manager” is the man who makes decisions about 
water, as well as the man who carries out a plan of action for 
water development, use, or conservation. This working defini- 
tion is important to bear in mind throughout this discussion. 
The Geological Survey is not a manager. 


WATER IN THE GULF SOUTHWEST 

The water situation described is, of course, a “national- 
average situation,” and does not apply to specific smaller 
areas. Therefore, let us consider a smaller area—the Gulf 
Southwest. 

The overall situation in the Gulf-Southwest area is not 
much inferior to the national average. Precipitation averages 
27 inches annually. Evapotranspiration is 22 imches; the 
manageable supply is 5 inches; artificial consumptive use is 
only 0.3 inches, and runoff to the Gulf is 5 inches. Only about 
6 per cent of the manageable supply is consumed. Here, again, 
there is no overriding problem of total water supply. 

The overall situation in Texas compares somewhat less 
favorably with that of the Nation. Precipitation is 26 inches 
annually. Evapotranspiration is 22 inches—somewhat greater 
than the national average—so the manageable supply is only 
4 inches. Artificial consumptive use is 0.4 inch, and runoff to 
the sea is 3.7 inches. Evidently, only 10 per cent of the man- 
ageable supply is consumed artificially. The problem in Texas, 
therefore, does not differ in kind from that of the Nation as 
a whole. The problem is management and use, but this 
problem is a considerable one because of regional wide 
extremes in water availability. 

In an area as smali as a State, inequalities in the natural 
distribution of water lead to real and undeniable local and 
regional shortages of water. A favorable national, regional, or 
State average supply has only ironic interest for the man 
whose crops are dry or for the city whose reservoirs are empty. 
The favorable State-average supply did not help the city of 
Dallas during the drought of 1948-56. Nevertheless, it could 
have helped, and it can help the city in the next drought. The 
dwindling amount of water in the city water system was only 
in part a failure in available supply. Another part of the 
failure was in overall water management, because the drought 
could have been foreseen and its effects forestalled. 

Note the small graph at the left of the illustration now on 
the screen. Although the recent drought began in parts of 
Texas as early as 1946, records show that the Statewide water 
supply did not drop below normal until 1948. Thereafter, 
the graph shows, there was a serious cumulative deficiency 
below normal in total water income to the State. 

The drought was a repetition of history. Therefore, though 
the time of a drought cannot be predicted, the recurrence of 
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drought is a long-range certainty, and it can be provided for 
by management. Few water managers are specialists in hy- 
drology, meteorology, or other sciences, and there is little 
need for them to be. But scientists must provide the manager 
with the means to foresee, or with actual forecasts, and with 
information about sources and means to forestall unfavorable 
contingencies. This is the job of scientific agencies like the 
Geological Survey. 


SHORTAGE IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 

Current predictions from various sources indicate that the 
national withdrawal of water in 1975 or 1980 will be double 
the withdrawal in 1955. Withdrawals and artificial consump- 
tive use could be doubled and still remain well within the 
national average manageable supply. But water withdrawal 
could not be doubled in all parts of the Nation except by a 
complicated and fabulously expensive system of regional trans- 
fers of water from basin to basin. In some parts of the South- 
west, water use may have to be reduced within the next 
generation because stored reserves of ground-water will not 
last indefinitely. 

On the whole, however, the national water-withdrawal pat- 
tern is wasteful to a large degree, and forecasts about the 
future need be gloomy only if they assume that much waste- 
fulness will continue. Records of water use, however, make it 
obvious that much of the prospective increase in water demand 
could be met simply by more efficient use of the water already 
withdrawn. Increased demand already has been met by im- 
proved efficiency of use and reuse in several plants in the steel 
industry. It has been met by public supply systems where 
waste water is reclaimed and reused. Another good illustration 
is the petroleum industry. About 41 barrels of water must be 
circulated to process one barrel of crude oil. In some plants 
the circulation is all new water. For the industry as a whole, 
about 27 per cent is new water; but where short supply forces 
conservation and reuse, only about 5 per cent is new water. 
Many other examples are available of actual and potential 
conservation of water. 


CONSERVATION INCLUDES QUALITY CONTROL 

Most uses of water, except for power generation, damage its 
quality—they raise the temperature, alter the chemical nature, 
add to the suspended-sediment load, or all three. Industrial 
chemical waste, sewage and other organic contaminants, salts 
leached from the soil of irrigated areas, sediment produced in 
areas where man has disturbed the vegetal cover, all depreciate 
the quality and usability of water. This problem is beginning 
to loom large. Many of the Nation's streams, including some 
large ones, already are little better than open sewers. An un- 
favorable salt balance is evident in some irrigated areas of the 
West, and so on. These kinds of problems have been widely 
publicized. Many of them can be overcome by control of 
wastes and by water treatment. That is, quality control can 
be improved by liberal applications of technology and dollars, 
and by leaving enough water in streams to dilute the unavoid- 
able waste. 

In other words, control of the quality of water also is a 
problem of management. The quality of stream waters will 
be as bad as management permits it to become, or as good 
as management demands that it shall be. 


THE LONG-RANGE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 

The management aspect of the water problem was em- 
phasized by the Texas Water Conservation Association in its 
brochure, “Water for Texas” (1956, p. 5), which cells for 
intelligent, unselfish management of water for all purposes; 
for Statewide planning; for rapid construction of development 
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facilities, and for necessary economic and engineering studies. 
According to the brochure (p. 16), most surface-water supply 
projects in Texas were developed as isolated projects, few of 
which were related adequately to the total needs of whole 
areas or of river basins. 

It seems clear that, whether one’s viewpoint is national, 
regional, or local, problems are not simply “water problems.” 
They are water-management and use problems and more and 
more they will involve political philosophy and economic and 
sociologic factors. Therefore, it seems essential that water 
planners and mafagers—all the people who make decisions— 
take a fresh look at large-scale developments and long-term 
commitments of water, and make sure that they recognize the 
real long-range problem. 

It may seem that I have belabored the subject of manage- 
ment——"the other fellow’s responsibility”—without identifying 
the responsibility of the Geological Survey. As a matter of 
fact, the Survey responsibility can be clearly identified in no 
other way. It is not a management agency, but its whole water 
program is aimed to help management meet problems, and the 
more important problems are long-range ones. Long-range 
problems will, of course, require the application of sound 
political, economic, sociologic, and engineering principles, but 
they will also require knowledge about scientific principles and 
factors that operate through long periods of time. 

During the next 20 to 30 years, the principal problems will 
be efficient and effective use and control of water, and quality 
control. These problems fall in six general categories: distri- 
bution, quantity, chemical and sediment, pollution, floods, and 
variability of streamflow. Not all six are problems everywhere, 
but parts of Texas have all six. All these problems are familiar 
ones and we have means to cope with each, to some extent 
at least. The principal problem, however, is economic. Can we 
afford, or will we accept, the cost of what is to be done? Since 
water is an absolute necessity, man will pay whatever it costs 
tO get it. 

Seemingly, then, the water planner has a greater responsi- 
bility than to plan series of projects for construction during 
the next 20 to 30 years. The more important responsibility is 
the kind of a situation and problems that will be handed over 
to the manager who takes over 30 years from now. 

Unless development projects and commitments of water are 
closely coordinated and based on sound estimates of the kind 
of civilization for which water will be needed far in the 
future, the water manager of the future will have an extremely 
difficult task. For example, water might be committed so 
thoroughly to a given area or use that the commitment could 
be changed only with great difficulty. 

Let us consider now how the work of a scientific agency 
like the Geological Survey is related to management problems. 


THE MISSION OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The mission of the Geological Survey, by basic policy and 
the traditions of 80 years of public service, is scientific. In 
Our water-resources program we collect basic data as the raw 
materials with which to work; we analyze and interpret the 
data and express their meanings in water-supply appraisals; 
we determine and analyze the processes and factors which 
control water in natural and artificial environments and we 
express these factors in terms of scientific principles; and we 
publish this information. The work of the Survey with water, 
in short, provides a scientific basis for water management. In 
the case of specific developments, it provides the scientific 
means for determining the consequences of management 
actions that have been taken, for predicting the consequences 
of actions that may be taken, and for choosing between alterna- 
tive actions. The decision, whether to accept these consequences 
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Or not, is a management responsibility. We wish to assure, 
however, that the manager, when he decides, understands the 
implications and results of his decision. He may “decide,” for 
example, to increase the dependable supply of water by build- 
ing another dam on a stream. The unplanned effect of the 
structure may be to increase total evaporation loss without 
increasing dependable supply at all. This consequence is readily 
predictable. As the total reservoir capacity on a stream system 
increases, evaporation losses rise. There is a determinable 
point at which evaporation offsets the gain in storage on large 
reservoir systems in the West. It should be clear, of course, 
that evaporation is only one factor, and one example. Many 
other factors must be considered because there may be perfectly 
good reasons for accepting evaporation losses. 


WHAT MAKES DATA BASIC? 

Gage-height and streamflow records, chemical-quality and 
sediment-transport records, and records of ground-water levels 
are examples of basic data. The several million square miles 
of the Nation are underlain by many ground-water bodies, but 
we have less than 30,000 regularly measured observation wells. 
The Continental United States excluding Alaska, contains more 
than three million miles of rivers, but the number of gaging 
stations is less than 7,000. The number of sediment stations 
is about 400, and of quality stations less than 900. Because the 
number of stations is so small, very few construction projects 
have been served by as many stations as would be desirable. Ir 
has taken nearly three-quarters of a century to build up the 
basic-data network, but if the number of stations were doubled, 
overnight coverage of the Nation for project purposes still 
would be incomplete. 

The data program certainly must be expanded, but it would 
be neither feasible nor desirable to develop a data network 
that would provide information directly for even a majority of 
development projects. Moreover, that isn’t necessary. By 
analysis of data, use of scientific principles, and liberal ap- 
plications of scientific talent and imagination, a few stations 
can be made to do the work of many. The meanings and uses 
of basic data were brilliantly analyzed by Langbein and Hoyt 
in a recently published book, “Water Facts for the Nation's 
Future,” which is recommended reading for all who are con- 
cerned with water development. 

Basic data are not basic in themselves. Therefore, they must 
be basic to something. Too often, that “something” has not 
been identified. The gage-height record of a stream is basic 
data, and it can be used to calculate the discharge. Thereby, the 
raw data are converted to factual information. But the “fact” 
is only a record of something that has happened. 

Many people think of “water-resources investigations” 
largely in terms of data collection. But data collection is only 
a process of writing one form of history. Resource investiga- 
tions must do more than compile undigested records of what 
happened yesterday or last year in a natural water system. That 
is only the first small step. The next step is to determine why 
it happened in that way, at that place, and at that time. That 
is, what were the factors and principles that controlled the 
water system? The third step is to determine, on the basis of 
the knowledge gained, what is apt to happen in the future. 
A further step is to predict what effects will be imposed on 
the system by development projects or other management 
actions. Each step beyond the first is apt to be exceedingly 
difficult, but each step must be taken to enable management 
to progress beyond guesswork in development. For data to 
have real value, therefore, we must squeeze from them every 
possible shred of scientific meaning. 


WHAT KINDs OF DATA ARE BASIC? 
Many people tend to think of the basic data for water 
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studies only in terms of records of streamflow, ground-water 
levels, and the like. Actually, any information that contributes 
to water studies is basic data for the purposes of those studies. 

For example, the Texas Water Conservation Association 
(1956) has emphasized the need for topographic maps as basic 
data. This is correct usage. The map, a product of the cartog- 
rapher’s art and of much highly specialized technology, is basic 
data for the planner and developer of anything that involves 
transportation, land, water, and mineral resources. The topo- 
graphic map is also the base for most other kinds of maps, 
including geologic maps. Specifications for general geologic 
maps in the United States require a modern topographic map 
for a base. The geologic map, in turn, though it is a produce 
of field research, becomes basic data for the developer of 
natural resources. 

The occurrence, the quality, the quantity, the behavior, 
and movement of surface water, as well as of ground water, 
are controlled by the environment of the water. In fact, our 
classification of the two principal kinds of water, underground 
and surface, is based on the environment in which they occur. 
That environment is geological. Geology has the same relation 
to natural water that a public water system has to the public 
water supply. That is, geologic features constitute the natural 
plumbing system of an area, and they must be studied along 
with the water. Ground-water studies commonly include geo- 
logic study, but this kind of work needs to be intensified and 
extended to surface-water work. In quantitative ground-water 
work, data on subsurface geology are essential. Moreover, 
surface-water studies more and more tend to include geologic 
factors that formerly were ignored. Studies on small watersheds, 
the effects of upstream small dams, and the effects on water 
supply of land-management practices, for example, will never 
be complete without careful, correlative geologic studies. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY IN 
W ATER-RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


For many years the Geological Survey put a large share of 
its effort into collecting basic data on water and working on 
relatively short-term (immediate) problems. Data were scanty 
and a backlog was needed for the country as a whole. More- 
over, water was readily obtainable in most parts of the country. 
Water was taken for granted and there was little public 
support for a program with long-range broad objectives. 

Very significant water problems developed during the 
drought years of the 1930's. Thereafter, World War II created 
a sudden demand for expansion of many water developments, 
and for new supplies for a host of defense industries, for 
military installations, and for the enlarged operations of 
government agencies. It was fortunate, indeed, that the war 
occurred during a climatic wet period when water was plenti- 
ful. Had the war years been a time of drought, economic 
distress in the Nation would have been magnified. 

In the decade following the war, the importance of long- 
range water planning became widely recognized. A large 
number of State and Federal Government agencies, commis- 
sions and advisory committees, citizens groups, and profes- 
sional societies made numerous studies. In short, the need for 
intensified and systematic water programming and project 
construction is now generally and widely recognized. Con- 
siderab'e ground remains to be covered, however, to gain 
recognition that, with a mobile, annually renewed resource that 
is controlled by natural laws, sound programming and plan- 
ning require a broad base of scientific support. 

The kinds of data and scientific information that are needed 
for water development can be gotten only at considerable 
expense. Knowledge is costly, but it is cheap compared to 
the cost of ignorance and because it can eliminate the high 
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cost of guesswork in the construction of projects. The im- 
portant need is not for massive accumulations of data, but 
for understanding, as Hoyt and Langbein explained very ably. 
The data must be of the right kind, collected at the right time 
and at the right places. Otherwise we may turn up 30 years 
hence with all the data necessary to answer the wrong ques- 
tions. How can we be sure of getting the right data? By 
constant analysis, study, and interpretation of their meanings 
—by developing understanding. 


WELL—WHAT IS HAPPENING TO OUR WATER? 


Perhaps I have taken a long detour to answer the question 
posed in the title of this talk. What is happening to our 
water? Water is all around us, in the air, in the soil beneath 
our feet, in the ground at considerable depth, in streams, and 
in the oceans surrounding the continent. It is the most com- 
mon of all substances on the surface of the earth. Why, then, 
are “water problems” displacing the weather as a topic of 
general conversation? Is there a factual basis for the wide- 
spread popular belief that ground-water levels are declining 
ominously throughout the country? Has the climate become 
much drier, so that streamflow is declining and ground-water 
supplies are failing? 

These questions are hard to answer in a general discussion 
in ways that will not be misunderstood, because of the many 
and varied technological ramifications. 

World-wide experience and all recorded history show that 
anything which is abundant is used wastefully by man. In the 
case of water we have been using, misusing, polluting, and 
generally abusing it as though there would never be a tomor- 
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row. The essential current water problem is this: The time 
has come when water must be managed, not merely manipu- 
lated. It must be managed with an understanding that there 
will be a tomorrow, and a very long one, we hope. 

Water tables have been lowered at many places in the 
country. Whether this is good or bad depends on many factors. 
In general, however one cannot dip water out of nature's 
bucket and still have the bucker full. 

There is no evidence on the basis of which climatologists 
have been able to agree about climatic change. At any rate, 
geologic evidence from the past shows that climate, like 
other natural phenomena, fluctuates. In general, however, 
these fluctuations are so slow that they are very difficult to 
detect. As for streamflow, it declines and increases, fluctuating 
through a considerable range in its long-term trends. During 
each of the downswings—and we are in one now—people 
become alarmed. During the upswings, optimism is restored 
and the lessons of the past are ignored. 


CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 

Sufficient water is available for ‘present needs and for a very 
large increase in use. Too much water has been used wastefully 
and shortsightedly in the past, but conservation and farsighted 
scientific management are essential. Nature distributes water 
poorly, for our purposes, but enough water is available so that 
artificial redistribution can meet many local problems. The 
basic real problem is economic: What can we afford to spend 
to redistribute water? New development cost could be reduced 
by more efficient use of supplies that are already available. 
A most important problem during the near future will be that 
of improving control of the chemical quality and suspended 
sediment in water for all purposes. 

The water-program needs of Texas are essentially the same 
as those for the country as a whole: 

1. Careful appraisal of the total water supply available and 
the extent to which it can be managed for optimum use. This 
must include strongly intensified emphasis on determining 
the absolute amount of water in ground-water reservoirs. 

2. Thorough analysis of the present water situation in terms 
of cotal water use; natural consumptive use; artificial con- 
sumptive use; waste or escape of water that might be re- 
covered; effects of man’s activity on runoff, water supply, 
ground-water recharge, erosion, 2nd sedimentation; sources and 
quantities of natural, industrial, and sewage contaminants; and 
many other factors. 

3. Determination of where we are headed in water use and 
where we ought to be headed. 

4. Development of a program to get where we want to go. 
In other words, develop means to control and guide our water 
destiny. 

5. Finally, a plan of action to carry out the program. This 
plan of action should be more than a list of projects and 
construction schedules. It should include action to get and 
make the most of scientific information. 

Where do the functions of the Geological Survey fit into 
this picture of the future? A good development program and 
a plan of action must be based on scientific evidence of how 
much water is available, where it is available, and what kind 
of water it is. We propose to continue to obtain this kind 
of information and to translate it into terms that are useful 
to water managers. The Geological Survey does not build 


* dams, develop irrigation projects, or move earth to change 


water courses, but we do deal with the kind of information 
that is needed by people who do accomplish such things. If 
the work of the Geological Survey is meaningful, useful, and 
timely, it will help to solve water problems. If our work lacks 
these properties, it becomes part of the problem. 








